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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hew Pubdlicatione. 


THE NEW SWEDISH NOVEL. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


HE ROSE of TISTELUON: a Tale of 
the Swedish Coast. 
By EMILIE CARLEN. 
Translated from the original Swedish. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


MR. LAING’S NEW WORK ON THE SEA-KINGS, 
Just published, 3 vols. 8vo. 


36s. 
HE CHRONICLE of the KINGS of 
NORWAY. Translated from the Icelandic. 
By SAMUEL LAING, 
Author of “‘ A Residence in Norway.’’ 


“The whole of the wild Norse life is in the Chronicle of 
Snorro Sturleson. It is a record of battle and adventure by 
land and sea; of the vicissitudes of internal strife and foreign 
conquest; and of romantic episodes of personal history.””— 
Examiner. 

“Not only of striking interest, full of the wildest; but 
they illustrate the history of our own island.’’— Britannia. 

Londoa: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


MR. ROWCROFT’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready at all the libraries, 


HE MAN WITHOUT a PROFESSION. 
By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 

Author of “ Tales of the Colonies ; or, Adventures ofan 

‘ ks Emigrant.’’ 
e The peculiarity of Mr. Rowcroft’s genius, as manifested 
in this work, is, that he seems to remind us of everybody 
ape Temembering, without in the least degeee impairing 
is onginality. The humour of Smollett, the simplicity of 
De Foe, the truthfulness of Fielding, the minuteness of Ri- 
chardson, the archness of Goldsmith, and the morality of 
Johnson, allseem to have congregated round our author, 
and to have insinuated each his own individual spirit into the 
tip ofhispen, Such is the combination which characterizes 
The Man without a Profession,’ a work as original as it is 
masterly and surprising.’’— Evening paper. 

It bears upon the face of it too distinct marks of reality 
to be mistaken for invention. It isa genuine picture of many- 
aoned life, and exhibits some classes but Fittle known to 
‘ world. No reader will rise from it without thanking us 
orrecommending it warmly to perusal.’’—Literary Gazette. 


— Savnvens and Orr ey, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


HE CAMDEN SOCIETY, for the Pub- 
4 lication of Early Historical and Literary Remains. 
dan ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, for the Election 
pn and other Business, will be held at the FREE- 
flds NS’ TAVERN, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
eck ng THURSDAY, the 2nd of May, 1844, at Three 
ock. The Right Hon. LORD BRAYBROOKE, F.S.A. 
the President, in the Chair. 
eee WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 
, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
25th April, 1844, 














Publications of the Society for the Year 1843-4. 
peigeROMPTORIUM PARVULORUM. An 
Fife ae Latin Dictionary of Words in Use during the 
TT T Century. Edited by ALBERT WAY, Esq. M.A. 
wae unke CHAPTERS of LETTERS relating 
WRIGHT, Esq. ay im Monasteries, Edited by THOMAS 


Ill. LETTERS and STATE PAPERS relating 


to the Proceedings of the Earl of oy eager in the Low 


q FAFA” 8 and 1596, Edited by JOHN BRUCE, 


! S.A, 








New Publications. 


The following Periodical Works, for May 1844 will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co. 
LD ENGLAND. Part V. with a Co- 
loured Engraving of the Chantry of the Beauchamp 
Chapel, Warwick. Price 1s. 6d. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers, at 3d.; with the Coloured Engraving as a SuP- 
PLEMENTARY NuMBER, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part V. 
with a Coloured Map, price Is. 6d. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, at 3d.; with the Coloured Map, and a 
sheet of letter-press, descriptive of the Geography of the 
Holy Land as a Supplementary Number, price 6d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XL. of the 
New Series, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED 
NATURE, Part XVII. price 1s. Published also in Weekly 
Numbers, price 3d. 

THE LIBRARY for the TIMES. Monthly 
Series. OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. By C. MacFar.ane. 
Vol. I. Part II. price 2s. 6d. 

THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO 
SHAKESPERE: heing a Verbal Index to all the Passages 
in the Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. CowpEen 
CuarKeE. Part I. The Concordance will appear in Monthly 
Parts, at Half-a-Crown each, the whole to be completed in 
18 Parts, of uniform size with C. Knight’s ‘ Pictorial Edi- 
tion.’ 


RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. OR SECTIONS, 
OF COMPLETED WORKS. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA. A Monthly 
Volume, at Six Shillings. Completed in 27 Volumes, in 
March 1846. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE. Ist Series. A 
Monthly Volume. at Four Shillings. Completed, in 9 Vo- 
lumes, in Octoher 1844. 

THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, and the HISTORY 
of the JEWS (including the Natural History of the Holy 
Land). A Monthly Section, including a portion of each 
Work, at 6s. Completed, in 12 Monthly Parts, in Decem- 
ber 1844. 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
including the Biography. A Monthly Section, at 6s. Com- 
pleted in 21 Monthlv Parts, in September 1845. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
to the conclusion of the reign of George II. A Monthly 
Section, at 6s. Completed in 15 Monthly Parts, in March 


1845. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
during the reign of George III. A Monthly Section, at 6s. 
Completed in 12 Monthly Parts, in December 1845. 

LONDON. A Monthly Section at Four Shillings 
and Sixpence, commencing April 1. Completed in 12 Monthly 
Parts, in April 1845. 

PICTORIAL COMMENTARY on the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENT. A Monthly Section, at 2s. 6d. com- 
mencing April 1. Completed in 10 Monthly Parts, in Ja- 
nuary 1845. ‘a 

80, 


THE GOVERNESS: One of the Series of 
Gunes To Service. Price 3s. 6d. sewed, and 4s. cloth. 

THE FARMER: One of the Series of GuIDE 
To TRADE. Price 2s. 

THE LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES.— OUR 
INDIAN EMPIRE. By CHartes MACFARLANE. Vol. I. 
in cloth boards, 6s. 








Pew Publications. 
NEW WORKS. 
In Three Volumes. 


ASTON DE FOIX, PRINCE OF 
NAVARRE. 


** A good historical novel is one of the greatest treats that 
can be placed upon the table of the literary epicure. ‘The 
work before us is a chef-d’euvre. ‘The story is laid amid 
scenes of the most surpassing interest; and the Author has 
treated it in a manner that will raise his reputation to a level 
with the first writers of the day. In descriptive narrative he 
is unsurpassed. His characters are all drawn with a life-like 
fidelity of portraiture, a graphic power of minute delineation, 
which bodies forth to the eye of the reader the almost real 
presentment of the principal actors in the important events 
which he describes. The reader is successively introduced 
to three of the most remarkable rulers of the age—the Em- 
peror Maximilian, Louis XII. and Pope Julius IL.; and 
tris at a period of their history when the peculiar and dis- 
t nguishing traits of their characters were most prominently 
ail strikingly developed. Gaston de Foix, upon his firs¢ 
a-riving in Italy, happened one day, very unexpectedly, to 
come in collision with no less a personage than the Pope him- 
self. The following is the account which the Author gives 
of this extraordinary meeting. * * * ‘There are many ex- 
tracts which we might give, but we prefer allowing the reader 
to refer to the work itself. We can assure him that in the 
perusal of it he will be amply repaid. ‘ Gaston de Foix ’ is 
undoubtedly one of the best historical novels that has ap- 
peared for many years.’’—Sunday Times. 


London: Joun Mortimer, Adelaide-street, 
Trafalgar-square. 





In Three vols. 
| aateateataaty eed; PULTUNEY; 
or, LIFE IN INDIA. 

“ Life is more especially a mingled yarn in India. It may 
readily he conceived, therefore, that a novel, the scene of 
which is laid among the Englishin India, may be invested 
with powerful attractions; at least this is the case in the 
particular instance of ‘ Peregrine Pultuney,’ which no one 
e:n read without pleasure ; the fact is, we never saw Indian 
life so well painted in fiction before.’’—Sunday Times. 


‘India has produced many sketches, novels, and narra- 
tives; but we hesitate not to say that this work is the greatest 
of its class. It isemphatically the Anglo-Indian novel. ‘The 
predominant characteristic of the work is its abounding 
youthfulness—its elasticity is something remarkable. The 
story springs forward with a degree of vivacity that keeps 
the reader in a state of incessant good spirits. The descrip- 
tions are full of heat and energy; the fun is as wild as the 
frolics of Puck; and the dialogue is dashed off with extra- 
ordinary velocity and freedom.’’—Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


“The author’s name is not given; but assuredly it is the 
work of no common mind andhand. In the delineation of 
the various characters, with many of which our Anglo-Indian 
friends must be tolerably famil‘ar, he exhibits an extraordi- 
nary degree of acuteness and power of observation, with an 
abundance of gentlemanly, but not the less pungent satire. 
—The Poggleton Family—the Misses Gowenspec—Major 
Lacikywell, the ex-A.D.C.—Colonel Coleloll—the theatrical 
entertainment on board the Hastings—the visit to Mrs. Par- 
kinson—the account of Dum-Dum and Life in Cantonments 
—and, beyond all, the Fancy-ball at the Town-hall Calcutta, 


| are inimitably well described, and abound in humour and 


| fun of the joyousest sort. ‘Peregrine Pultuney’ is a work 


| 


which will gain for its author a high and well-deserved re- 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, | putation.”’—Friend to India. 


d the Reign of George III. j 
icteth rater price 20s. This Volume completes the Work. 
The previous Volumes may he had, price 20s, 

22, Ludgatesstreet, April 20, 1844, 


Vol. IV. super-royal 8vo. | 


See also Atheneum, Spectator, Atlas, Observer, &e, &e, 


London; Joun Mortimer, Adelaide-street, 
Trafalgar-squere. 
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THE CRITIC. 











Pew Pubdlications. 


Lately published, royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON CON- 
A GESTION AND INACTIVITY OF THE LIVER; 
shewing some of the Effects produced by these Disorders on 
the most important Organs of the Body. Illustrated by 


Cases. 
By FREDERICK J. MOSGROVE, Surgeon. \ 

«While never was any thing d that addressed it- 
self more clearly to the unprofessional understanding than 
what is written in these pages, they are the farthest possibly 
removed from quackery and empiricism.’’—Monthly Review. 

‘“* We regard the work before us, in short, as a work em- 
bodying the clearly-developed practical views of a clear- 
sighted practical man.’’—Morning Post. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
In 12 numbers, marbled covers, price 9d. each, ™ 
OSTER’S “ POST COPYBOOKS :” an 
improved Plan of Instruction, whereby the art of 
WRITING may be easily, speedily, and perfectly acquired. 
*,* This system has stood the severest of all tests—that of 
time and experience. It is simple, practical and perspicuous, 
easily applied, and undoubted in its efficacy. It diminishes 
the Teacher’s labour, facilitates the Learner’s progress, and 
insures to all, in the shortest time possible, a free, legible, 
current-hand. 
Sourer and Law, 131, Fleet-street. 


HARLES FRODSHAM, Chronometer 

Maker to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
begs to inform the nobility, gentry, and public generally, 
that he has succeeded to the i and valuable stock of 
the late John R. Arnold, and respectfully invites attention to 
his highly-finished assortment of Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks. 

Government were pleased to award to Arnolds 3,000/. for 
their valuable discoveries in Chronometers. C. F. has also 
had the honour of receiving premium prizes from the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, and recently from Foreign 
Governments, for the extreme accuracy of his Chronometers. 

Arnold’s, 84, Strand, corner of Cecil-street. 


























OVERNESS.—A Lady is desirous of 
forming an engagement to finish or conduct the 
instruction of a Gentleman’s Family in all the essentials of 
a sound English Education, in unison with French, German, 
Italian, and Music. She can be well recommended by fami- 
lies of condition with whom she has resided several years ; 
and the Editor of the Law Times, to whom the advertiser 
is known, has also kindly permitted reference to be made to 


him. 
Address E. B. Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 
ndon. 











HURCH of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE, TRUST and ANNUITY INSTITU- 
TION, empowered by special Act of Parliament, and under 
distinguished patronage, Clerical and Lay, 6, King William- 
Street, City. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Sinclair Captain Macdougall 
Sir John S, Forbes, Bart. William Sloane, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Harness, M.A. Robert Thorburn, sen. Esq. 

Lirz.—This Institution adopts both the Mutual and Pro- 
ewe principles of A , and bi in one Esta- 

lishment all the advantages presented by the various Metro- 
politan Assurance Companies, with Rates of Premium as 
low as are consistent with security. 

Fire.—The Premiums for Assurance against Fire are 
charged at the usual moderate rates, with a reduction of ten 
per cent. on the ResipENCES AND FURNITURE OF CLER- 
GYMEN, 





_TABLE OF LIFE RATES: 


























= WITHOUT PROFITS. 

as | Mutual ____ ASCENDING SCALE. 
| Scale. ha First Seven|Sec. Seven| Remain. 
. Years. Years. | of Life. 
€8ad.| 2s. d.| €8. d.| €8. d.|\# 8. d. 
20 117 4 113 11 a: 3 9 113 0;2 40 
30 2 610 i a oe ea 33201216 0 
40 3.3 6 217 8 119 0 218 6/318 0 
a, ees 4 411 3.0 32 410 3|;6 0 4 
The necessary Forms and information may be obtained by 


application to the Secretary. 
WILLIAMS EmMMENS, Secretary. 
*,* All applications for Agencies in those places where 
the Company have not yet appointed Agents, to be addressed 
to the Secretary. 


| Fy REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, 4, New Bank-buildings, and 10, Pall- 
mall East. Established in 1836, for the purchase of Rever- 
sionary Property, Policies of Insurance, Life Interests, An- 
nuities, &c. 
Capital, £400,000, in 8,000 Shares, of 50 each. 


DiREcToRs. 
: Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman. 
Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H.E.I.C.), Vice-Chairman. 
Archibald Cockburn, Esq. Charles Hertslet, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Walter Alex. Urquhart, Esq. 
William PetrieCraufurd, Esq. | George Webster, Esq. 
Benjamin Boyd, Esq. Mark Boyd, Esq. 
John Irvine Glennie, Esq. 
as Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 
Solicitors—Mers. Amory, Sewell, and Moores, 25, Throg- 
morton-street, 
Secretary—Thomas Huggins, Esq., 4, New ‘Bank-buildings. 
Actuary—John King, Esq., 10, Pall-mal] East. 
Parties desirous of disposing of Reversionary Property, on 
equitable terms, and without unnecessary delay, may obtain 
blank forms of proposal on application either to the Secretary 
or Actuary of the Society. 








JOHN KING, Actuary. 





THE CRITIC. 


NOTICE. 

A PorTFOLIO, on a convenient plan, for pre- 
serving the numbers of Tu Critic, during the 
progress of the volumes, is now ready, and may 
be had at the Office, by order of any bookseller 
in the country, price 5s. 

Tue Critic will be supplied for Six 
Months, by post, to any person forwarding six 
shillings’ worth of penny postage stamps to the 


Office. 


a ad 


TO AUTHORS. 


Tue Critic has adopted the novel and in- 
teresting plan of reviewing unpublished 
MSS., for the purpose of enabling authors 
unknown to fame to take the opinion of the 
public and of the booksellers upon the merits 
and probabilities of success for their works, 
previously to incurring the cost of publication. 
For this purpose, the following rules are to be 
observed. 

The author is requested to make a brief out- 
line of the contents of his work and transmit 
it to us, with the MS. (or such portions as 
he may deem to be fair specimens of it), from 
which we may select the extracts for our 
columns. All MSS. so submitted to us will 
be carefully preserved, and returned, as the 
author may direct, so soon as we have done 
with them. 

It may be as well here to observe that reli- 


gious and political treatises must be excluded 
from this portion of Tue Critic. 








TO READERS. 


Tue change in the period of publication 
from a monthly to a fortnightly issue, combined 
with the reduction of price, has pleased more 
and offended fewer than we had anticipated. 
Altogether the dissentients have not exceeded 
a dozen, while we have had a considerable 
accession of new subscribers, and that which, 
to a costly work such as this, is of equal 
importance, the commencement of an ad- 
vertising connection, as our columns to-day 
give gratifying proof. We have also observed 
that the judgments of Tue Critic are 
now continually referred to by the booksellers 
in their advertisements, evidence of the estima- 
tion in which it is held by them. The in- 
crease in the number of new works sent for 
review is another testimony to growing influ- 
ence. 

_ Should there be, as the promises indicate, an 
influx of new publications during the ensuing 
fortnight, we shall present our readers with a 
double number of Tue Critic, without any 
additional charge ; and this we shall do when- 
ever there is a press of matter requiring atten- 
tion. 

_ We shall feel obliged by suggestions of 
improvements from any quarter. THE Critic 
is an experiment, whether a thoroughly inde- 
pendent review can thrive : it aims at some no- 
veltyin style andarrangement; it dedicatesitself 
almost entirely to its objects; and it seeks to 
be intelligible, and therefore amusing, to the 
ordinary reader, without pretending to pro- 
fundity of thought or learning; its design is 
to treat every subject in a plain, common-sense 
fashion, and to tell the honest truth, careless 
whom it may offend or please; it rebels against 
the dictatorship of fashion, especially in art, 
and entering a protest against all violations of 
nature, it is content to wait the turning of 





tide, assured that nothing is lasting that has 


——_. 
not intrinsic excellence. A review, conducted 
upon such principles as these, must necegg3. 
rily make its way but slowly, but, if slowly 
surely; and we are quite satisfied to go on for 
a year or two gathering friends, as we hitherty 
have done, through the kind exertions of pre. 
sent friends in the way of recommendation 
rather than by the ordinary modes of puffing 
to obtain an unsubstantial circulation thy 
subsides as rapidly as it is made, 








HISTORY. 


History of Rome.—By Tuomas Arwnoxp, D.p, 
Vol. IIT. London, 1844, 


NEVER was satire more untruthfully aimed thay 
the famous ‘‘ Expende Hannibalem” of Juvena, 
nor can a stronger instance be given of that utter 
incapacity of appreciating greatness in an opponent 
which marked the character and conduct of the 
Romans from the beginning to the end of their 
national career. Hannibal, devoted in early child. 
hood to the service of his country, and sworn upon 
the altars of his country’s gods ‘‘ Never to be the 
friend of the Romans,’’ was no victim of 
ambition or idle vanity. He lived only to fulfil his 
early vows. Calm in victory and unmoved } 
defeat, he held on his course without wavering; 
all personal feelings were merged in the strong, 
steady energy of his patriotism ; and he died, only 
because life offered no semblance of hope that he 
could any longer continue the struggle against the 
enemies of his beloved Carthage. What the 
ancients omitted to do from wilfulness and mean, 
short-sighted self-praise, the moderns have neg. 
lected from laziness and inconsiderate acquiescence 
in the testimony of Hannibal’s enemies. It was 
far easier to admire the elegance than to test the 
accuracy of Livy; to be content with his excellence 
as a master of literary composition, than toilsomely 
supply the defects springing from his disregard 
of the higher duties of an historian. Livy and 
Hume are the two most signal examples of the 
power of literary merit to cover a multitude of 
sins. Consequently, the grandeur of Hannibal's 
character and genius has never before been ade- 
quately portrayed. Niebuhr, indeed, would have 
entered on the task with resolution to do justice to 
him as well as to his great competitor, for he says, 
at the beginning of his third volume, “ Scipio 
towers above his nation as Hannibal above all 
nations.”” But Niebuhr left us his work unfinished, 
although we see we are promised the publication of 
some full notes of his lectures upon this period. 
Knowing the zeal with which Dr. Arnold would 
take up this portion of his subject, we looked 
forward to the third volume of his ‘ History of 
Rome ’’ with eagerness. This, alas! is posthumous 
and unfinished: but still it justifies our expec- 
tations. Earnest himself, he loved with a kindred 
spirit all earnestness; while to his warm-hearted 
love of justice, no employment could be more de- 
lightful than the restoration of a hero to his true 
place in the admiration of mankind. We haves 
lately spoken of his general merits as a historian, 
that we need not again repeat them, but merely ob- 
serve, that his singular geographical eye, which, a 
the Editor of the present volume aptly remarks, 
enabled him to find as much pleasure in looking at 
a map, as lovers of painting on a picture by Raphael 
or Claude, and his talent for military affairs, were 
qualifications which fitted him beyond any other 
historian to unravel the difficulties in which the 
accounts of the second Punic war abound. 

The incompleteness of Hannibal’s success, Dr. 
Arnold attributes to the Latin colonies and his want 
of artillery. He appropriately, therefore, com- 
menced this volume with a succinct and clear ac 
count of the state of Italy, and the relation between 
Rome and her allies, or subjects, at the period of 
Hannibal’s invasion. The subjects of Rome, or her 
allies, as they were called, generally retained theit 
municipal independence, but nothing of free 
national action, and could look forward to a particl- 
pation of the rights of Roman citizens, which wo 
by the mass be esteemed an advantage, although 
gained at the expense of tLeir municipal indepen- 
dence. The terms of alliance differed, but the 
‘Latin name” again differed from all. These 
were colonies of Roman citizens, settled as Latins, 
and regarded as foreigners, but of two 
peculiar privileges : “* The one, that any Latin who 








left behind him a son in his own city, to perpetuate 
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i there, might remove to Rome and acquire 
ag seeker the other, that every person 
who had held any magistracy or distinguished office 
ina Latin state, might become at once a Roman 
citizen.’’ These were scattered over the peninsula, 
from Brundisium far to the south, where the 
Adriatic opens to the Ionian sea, to Ariminum on 
the frontiers of Cisalpine Gaul, and were through- 
out the war strong fortresses in the midst of the 
countries which revolted. Not one did Hannibal 
ever take, and, even when twelve of them, exhausted 
by their losses, declined to furnish further levies, so 
proudly confident were the Roman senate of the 
fidelity of the rest, that when they found the twelve 
would not fulfil ‘‘ the duties owed by children to 
their parents,” they forbade the consuls to take the 
slightest notice of them ; nor does Hannibal appear 
to have received any material aid from them. 

After observing that twice in history has there 
been witnessed the struggle of the highest individual 

jus against the resources and institutions of a 
great nation—Hannibal against Rome, and Na- 
poleon against England—and in both cases with the 
like result, Dr. Arnold proceeds :— 


“ But if Hannibal’s genius may be likened to the 
Homeric god, who in his hatred to the Trojans rises 
from the deep to rally the fainting Greeks, and to 
lead them against the enemy, so the calm courage 
with which Hector met his more than human adver- 
sary in his country’s cause, is no unworthy image of 
the unyielding magnanimity displayed by the aris- 
tocracy of Rome. As Hannibal utterly eclipses 
Carthage, so, on the contrary, Fabius, Marcellus, 
Claudius Nero, even Scipio himself, are as nothing 
when compared to the spirit, and wisdom, and power 
of Rome. The senate which voted its thanks to its 
political enemy Varro, after his disastrous defeat, 
‘because he had not despaired of the common- 
wealth,’ and which disdained either to solicit, or to 
reprove, or to threaten, or in any way to notice the 
twelve colonies which had refused their accustomed 
supplies of men for the army, is far more to be 
honoured than the conqueror of Zama. This we 
should the more carefully bear in mind, because our 
tendency is to admire individual greatness far more 
than national; and as no single Roman will bear 
comparison with Hannibal, we are apt to murmur at 
the events of the contest, and to think that the vic. 
tory was awarded to the least worthy of the com- 
batants. On the contrary, never was the wisdom of 
God’s providence more manifest than in the issue of 
the struggle between Rome and Carthage. It was 
clearly for the good of mankind that Hannibal should 
be conquered: his triumph would have stopped the 
progress of the world. For great men can only act 
permanently by forming great nations; and no one 
man, even though it were Hannibal himself, can in 
one generation effect such a work. But where the 
nation has been mereby enkindled for a while by a 
great man’s spirit, the light passes away with him 
who communicated it; and the nation, when he 
1s gone, is like a dead body, to which magic power 
had for a moment given an unnatural life: when the 
charm has ceased, the body is cold and stiff as before. 
He who grieves over the battle of Zama, should carry 
on his thoughts to a period thirty years later, when 
Hannibal must, in the course of nature, have been 
dead, and consider how the isolated Pheenician city of 
Cartharge was fitted to receive and to consolidate the 
civilization of Greece, or by its laws and institutions 
to bind together barbarians of every race and lan- 
guage into an organized empire, and prepare them 
for becoming, when that empire was dissolved, the 
free members of the Commonwealth of Christian 
Europe.” 


_ The route by which Hannibal crossed the Alps, 
1s, and must for ever remain doubtful ; for in spite 
ofthe attempts made by Polybius to become a geo- 
grapher, he was so deficient in geographical talent, 
that his description of the passes is so unscientific 
and so vague that Mont Genevre, or Mont Cenis, 
or the Little St. Bernard, may with almost equal 
reason be fixed upon even by the most careful 
observers, Another reason of this difficulty is 
probably the great change in the limit of perpetual 
Snow ; ito illustrate which, Dr. Arnold quotes 
Evelyn’s description of the passage of the Simplon, 
in September, 1646, as now scarcely to be re- 
Ay on Our author himself considers the 
ittle St. Bernard, the Graian Alps of the Romans, 
%8 most probably the pass by which Italy was 
entered after a loss of 33,000 men; a passage now 
made as a pleasant summer excursion. Soon, how- 
a Were the first-fruits reaped. The skirmish on 
© banks of the Ticinus was followed by the total 
ey of the united consular armies on the Trebia— 
| ‘saster which had not been equalled in the pre- 
pe hundred years. The following spring, the 
us perished with his army at Thrasy- 


menus. This second defeat threw Rome into com- 
motion, but her spirit was not shaken. Q. Fabius 
was made dictator, and by his caution for a time 
preserved the Roman armies, and by his timely 
succour saved his more eager master of the horse, 
Minucius, from total defeat. But the great day now 
approached. At Canne, Hannibal, with the trifling 
loss of 6000 men, destroyed 80,000 of his hated 
enemies, and the battle is thus described :-— 


‘“‘ The skirmishing of the light-armed troops pre- 
luded as usual to the battle; the Balearian slingers 
sluag their stones like hail into the ranks of the 
Roman line, and severely wounded the consul 
‘Emilius himself. Then the Spanish and Gaulish 
horse charged the! Romans front to front, and main- 
tained a standing fight with them, many leaping off 
their horses and fighting on foot, till the Romans, 
outnumbered and badly armed, without cuirasses, 
with light and brittle spears, and with shields made 
only of ox-hide, were totally routed, and driven off the 
field. Hasdrubal, who commanded the Gauls and 
Spaniards, followed uphis work effectually : he chased 
the Romans along the river till he had almost 
destroyed them ; and then, riding off to the right, he 
came up to aid the Numidians, who, after their 
manner, had been skirmishing indecisively with the 
cavalry of the Italian allies: these, on seeing the 
Gauls and Spaniards advancing, broke away and fled. 
The Numidians, most effective in pursuing a flying 
enemy, chased them with unweariable speed, and 
slaughtered them unsparingly ; while Hasdrubal, to 
complete his signal services on this day, charged 
fiercely upon the rear of the Roman infantry. 

‘*He found its huge masses already weltering in 
helpless confusion, crowded upon one another, totally 
disorganized, and fighting each man as he best could, 
but struggling on against all hope by mere indomi- 
table courage. For the Roman columns on the right 
and left, finding the Gaulish and Spanish foot advanc- 
ing in a convex line, or wedge, pressed forward to 
assail what seemed the flanks of the enemy’s column ; 
so that being already drawn up with too narrow a 
front by their original formation, they now became 
compressed still more by their own movements, the 
right and left converging towards the centre, till the 
whole army became one dense column, which forced 
its way onwards by the weight of its charge, and 
drove back the Gauls and Spaniards into the rear of 
their own lines. Meanwhile its victorious advance 
had carried it, like the English column at Fontenoy, 
into the midst of Hannibal’s army : it had passed 
between the African infantry onits right and left, and 
now, whilst its head was struggling against the Gauls 
and Spaniards, its long flanks were fiercely assailed 
by the Africans, who, facing about to the right and 
left, charged it home, and threw it into utter disorder. 
In this state, when they were forced together into one 
unwieldy crowd, and already falling by thousands, 
whilst the Gauls and Spaniards, now advancing in 
their turn, were barring further progress in front, and 
whilst the Africans were tearing their mass to pieces 
on both flanks, Hasdrubal with his victorious Gaulish 
and Spanish horsemen broke with thundering fury 
upon their rear. Then followed a butchery such as 
has no recorded equal, except the slaughter of the 
Persians in their camp, when the Greeks forced it after 
the battle of Platea. Unable to fight or fly, with no 
quarter asked or given, the Romans and Italians fell 
before the sword of their enemies, till, when the sun 
set upon the field, there were left out of that vast 
mulitude no more than three thousand men alive and 
unwounded ; and these fled in straggling parties 
under cover of the darkness, and found a refuge in 
the neighbouring towns. The consul milius, the 
proconsul Cn. Servilius, the late master of the horse, 
M. Minucius, two questors, twenty-one military 
tribunes, and eighty senators, lay dead amidst the 
carnage ; Varro, with seventy horsemen, had escaped 
from the rout of the allied cavalry on the right of the 
army, and made his way safely to Venusia.’’ 


Owing to the practice of the author to write the 
narrative, and subsequently add his references 
(which Niebuhr, and, we believe also, Mr. Thirl- 
wall, the present Bishop of St. David's, did), the 
Editor has, in some instances, been unable to give 
the authorities to support the text. The common 
histories relate that a plan was formed by some 
young men of the noblest families, headed by a 
Metellus, to desert their own country at its greatest 
need, and seek ignoble rest in some foreign land, 
but that it was stopped by Scipio. The praise of 
having quelled this dangerous plot Dr. Arnold at- 
tributes to Terentius Varro—he who (and perhaps 
mainly for that reason) was thanked by the Senate 
because he had not despaired of the commonwealth ; 
but the grounds for this opinion we do not know, 
except that Plutarch does not mention the fact 
at all. 





were carried on renders the second Punic war— 
though of all wars in ancient times the most in- 
teresting—more difficult than usual to describe ; and 
the carelessness and want of chronological arrange- 
mentin Livy’s narrative sometimes makes the attempt 
hopeless. Dr. Arnold has shewn great skill in this 
portion of his task, and presented a clearer view 
than we had thought possible; but even he often 
confesses himself wholly at fault. To use his own 
powerful language, ‘‘ the whole south of Italy was 
one wide flood of war; the waters everywhere 
dashing and eddying, and running in cross currents 
innumerable ; whilst the regular armies, like chan- 
nels of the rivers, held on their way, distinguishable 
amidst the chaos by their greater rapidity and 
power.”’ 

Hannibal’s favourite position was the summit of 
Tifata, in the neighbourhood of Capua, whence he 
broke forth ‘‘like a flash of lightning ’’ when the 
time was ripe for action. From this point he made 
a swoop upon Rome in the eighth year of the 
war :— 

‘‘ Before the sweeping pursuit of his Numidians, 

crowds of fugitives were seen flying towards the city, 
while the smoke of burning houses arose far and wide 
into the sky. Within the walls, the confusion ‘and 
terror were at their height. He was come at last, 
this Hannibal, whom they had so long dreaded ; he 
had at length dared what even the slaughter of Can- 
nz had not emboldened him to venture ; some vic- 
tory, greater even than Cann, must have given him 
this confidence ; the three armies before Capua must 
be utterly destroyed ; last year he had destroyed or 
dispersed three other armies, and had gained posses- 
sion of the entire south of Italy ; and now he had 
stormed the lines before Capua, had cut to pieces the 
whole remaining force of the Roman people, and was 
come to Rome to finish his work. So the wives and 
mothers of Rome lamented, as they hurried to the 
temples, and there, prostrate before the gods, and 
sweeping the sacred pavement with their unbound 
hair in the agony of their fear, they remained pourin 
forth their prayers for deliverance. Their sons an 
husbands hastened to man the walls and the citadel, 
and to secure the most important points without the 
city; whilst the senate, as calm as their fathers of old 
whom the Gauls massacred, when sitting at their own 
doors, but with the energy of manly resolution, rather 
than the resignation of despair, met in the forum, and 
there remained assembled to direct every magistrate 
on the instant how he might best fulfil his duty. But 
God’s care watched over the safety of a people whom 
he had chosen to work out the purposes of his provi- 
dence. Rome was not to perish !”’ 
It happened that the citizens from the country 
tribes were that day assembled in Rome for the en- 
listment of one of the two city legions usually 
raised at the beginning of each year, and the soldiers 
of the other had also just returned to prepare for 
active duty. With these ten thousand men, there- 
fore, Rome was safe from an assault, and Hannibal 
could only ravage the country far and wide, and 
feast his eyes upon the prey which seemed within 
his grasp, but which he could not seize. He did 
not even succeed in drawing off the Romans from 
the siege of Capua, and that devoted city, after an 
heroic defence, fell into their hands :— 


‘* No Capuan writer has survived to record the last 
struggle of his country ; and never were any people 
less to be believed than the Romans when speaking 
of their enemies. Yet the greatest man could not 
have supported the expiring weakness of an unheroic 
people; and we hear of no great man in Capua. 
Some of the principal men in the senate met, it is 
said, at the house of one of their number, Vibius 
Virrius, where a magnificent banquet had been pre- 
pared for them ; they ate and drank, and when the 
feast was over, they all swallowed poison, Then 
having done with pleasure and with life, they took a 
last leave of each other ; they embraced each other, 
lamenting with many tears their own and their coun- 
try’s calamity; and some remained to be burned to- 
gether on the same funeral pile, while others went 
away to die at their own homes. All were dead be- 
fore the Romans entered the city.”” ” 

The author was not permitted to finish his noble 
work. The last chapter narrates the exploits of 
the great Scipio in Spain, and his election as con- 
sul, A.C. 206; but the Editor has properly ap- 
pended a brief account of the last years of the war, 
written by Dr. Arnold for the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana, in 1823,* from which we extract his gene- 
ral view of the Carthaginian leader, referring our 
readers to the whole of the third volume for a more 
complete though incidental display of his character 
and genius :— 











The narration of continuous warfare is always 
difficult, and often uninteresting. The nature of the 








country in which Hannibal’s military operations 


* It is intended to publish in an additional volume his 
contributions to the Encyclopedia, which bring down the 
history to the death of Augustus, 
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" His whole conduct displays the loftiest genius 
and the boldest spirit of enterprise, happily subdued, 
and directed by a cool judgment to the furtherance 
of the honour and interests of his country; and his 
sacrifice of selfish pride and passion, when after the 
battle of Zama he urged the acceptance of peace, and 
lived to support the disgrace of Carthage, with the 
patient hope of one day repairing it, affords a strong 


contrast to the cowardly despair with which some of| sistless energy into their actions, while it in no way 


the best of the Romans deprived their country of their 
services by suicide. Of the extent of his ability, the 
history of his life is the best evidence: as a general, 
his conduct remains uncharged with a single error; 
for the idle censure which Livy presumes to pass on 
him for not marching to Rome after the battle of 
Cann, is founded on such mere ignorance, that it 
does not deserve any serious notice. His knowledge 
of human nature and his ascendancy over men’s 
minds are shewn by the uninterrupted authority which 
he exercised alike in his prosperity and adversity, 
over an army composed of so many various and discord- 
ant materials, and which had no other bond than the 
personal character of the leader. As a statesman, he 
was at once manly, disinterested, and sensible, a 
real reformer of abuses in his domestic policy, and in 
his measures, with respect to foreign enemies, keep- 
ing the just limit between weakness and blind ob- 
stinacy. He stands reproached, however, with covet- 
ousness by the Carthaginians, and with cruelty by 
the Romans. The first charge is sustained by no 
facts that have been transmitted to us; and it is a 
curios circumstance, that the very same vice was 
Jong inyputed by party violence to the great Duke of 
Mariborough, and that the imputation has been 
lately proved by his biographer to have been utterly 
calumnious. Of cruelty indeed, according to modern 
principles, he cannot be acquitted ; and his putting to 
death all the Romans whom he found on his march 
through Italy, after the battle of the lake Thrasyme- 
nus, Was a savage excess of hostility. Yet many 
instances of courtesy are recorded of him, even by 
his enemies, in his treatment of the bodies of the 
generals who fell in action against him; and, cer- 
tainly, if compared with the ordinary proceedings of 
Roman commanders, his actions deserve no peculiar 
brand of barbarity, Still it is little to his honour 
that he was not more careless of human suffering 
than Marcellus or Scipio; nor can the urgency of his 
circumstances, or the evil influence of his friends, to 
both which Polybius attributes much of the cruelty 
ascribed to him, be justly admitted as adefence. It 
is the prevailing crime of men in high station to be 
forgetful of individual misery, so long as it forwards 
their grand objects ; and it is most important that 
our admiration of great public talents and brilliant 
successes Should not lead us to tolerate an indifference 
to human sufferings.” 


But Dr. Arnold could be just to both the lion- 
hearted rivals in this fell struggle; and we will 
conclude our notice of this most valuable work by 
quoting a passage descriptive of Scipio’s character, 
admirable alike for its beauty and its profound- 
ness :— 


‘A mind like Scipio’s, working its way under the 
peculiar influences of his time and country, cannot 
but move irregularly; it cannot but be full of 
contradictions. Two hundred years later, the mind 
of the dictator Cesar acquiesced contentedly in 
Epicureanism; he retained no more of enthusiasm 
than was inseparable from the intensity of his in- 
tellectual power, and the fervour of his courage, even 
amidst his utter moral degradation. But Scipio 
could not be like Cesar. His mind rose above the 
state of things around him; his spirit was solitary 
and kingly ; he was cramped by living among those as 
his equals whom he felt fitted to guide as from some 
higher sphere ; and he retired at last to Liternum to 
breathe freely, to enjoy the simplicity of childhood, 
since he could not fulfil his natural calling to be a 
hero-king. So far he stood apart from his country- 
men, admired, reverenced, but not loved. But he 
could not shake off all the influences of his time: the 
virtue, public and private, which still existed at Rome, 
the reverence paid by the wisest and best men to the 
religion of their fathers, were elements too congenial 
to his nature not to retain their hold on it: they 
cherished that nobleness of sou! in him, and that faith 
in the invisible and divine, which two centuries of 
growing unbelief rendered almost impossible in the 
days of Cesar. Yet how strange must the conflict 
be, when faith is combined with the highest intellec- 
tual power, and its appointed object is no better 
than paganism! Longing to believe, yet repelled by 
palpable falsehood, crossed inevitably with snatches 
of uobelief, in which hypocrisy is ever close at the 
door, it breaks out desperately, as it may seem, into 
the region of dreams and visions, and mysterious 
communings with the invisible, as if longing to find 
that food in its own creations which no outward ob- 
jective truth offers to it. The proportions of belief 
and unbelief in the human, mind in such cases, no 
hyman judgment can determine ; they are the wonders 
a, bistory ; characters inevitably misrepresented by the 


him.”’ 


have the key to them as a mystery, not fully'to be 
comprehended, and still less explained to others. 
The genius which conceived the incomprehensible 
character of Hamlet, would alone be able to describe 


Cromwell. Bs 
‘In both these great men, the enthusiastic element 
which clearly existed in them did but inspire a re- 


interfered with the calmest and keenest judgment in 
the choice of their means: nor in the case of Scipio 
did it suggest any other end of life than such as was 
appreciated by ordinary human views of good. Where 
religion contained no revelation of new truth, it na- 
turally left men’s estimate of the end of their being 
exactly what it had been before, and only furnished 
encouragement to the pursuit of it. It so far bore the 
character of magic, that it applied superhuman power 
to the furtherance of human purposes: the gods 
aided man’s work ; they did not teach and enable him 
to do theirs.”’ 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Journals of Mr. Gully and Captain Denham, 
during a Captivity in China, in the year 1842. 
Edited by a Barrister. London: Chapman 
and Hall. ; 

Mr. Guty and Captain Dennam had the mis- 
fortune to be shipwrecked upon the Island of For- 
mosa, from the ship Ann, in March 1842. The 
captain and crew were made prisoners by the Chi- 
nese, and subjected to a series of cruelties, which 
ended in the destruction of the larger portion of 
them, and of Mr. Gully among the rest. Captain 
Denham escaped, and their joint journals are here 
given to theworld. The story is simply told, with- 
out exaggeration, and the manner of the telling en- 
hances the interest of the adventure. The work is 
admirably adapted for the book-club and circulating 
library, as we shall prove by some extracts, which, 
we hope, will tempt the reader to resort to the 
volume. 

Captain Denham draws the following unpleasing 

picture of 

CHINESE WOMEN. 

‘¢ March 17th.—The first part of this day’s march 

we passed through corn-fields, and the country was 

fairly, though not highly, cultivated; but the rice 
or paddy fields appear to be the best cultivated of any 

I have ever seen in China. In passing through these 

places we were abused, and called all manner of 

names, our hair occasionally pulled by way of amuse- 
ment; they also threw all sorts of filth at us, and the 
children, and often full-grown men, spat at us as we 
were carried along: the women were better behaved, 
and a few looked on us with muchapparent sympathy. 
They are, I think, the ugliest race of females I ever 
saw in China, owing, perhaps, to the constant chew- 
ing of the beetle-nut and shuman, which makes their 
teeth as black as ink, and when they open their 
mouths it is like a round black hole, neither teeth nor 
tongue being discernible, all being alike quite black, 
which contrasts strongly with the face, which, in al- 
most all classes, even the lowest, is painted, or, rather, 
powdered, white. They have almost all the small 
feet, but all appear to take great pains in dressing 
the hair ; even women labouring in the fields have 
their heads dressed either with natural or artificial 
flowers, and all have ear-rings; evenchildren in arms 
have this apparently indispensable ornament. At one 
of our halting-places a fellow swore I was a woman, 
and insulted me. I gave him a blow that astonished 
him a little, and proved pretty plainly that I was not, 
at all events, one of the gentle sex. Being handcuffed, 
he got the weight of both hands and the benefit of the 
irons, which cut his lips very much. The bystanders 
appeared to enjoy this, for they all pointed at him as 
he got on his legs, and burst into shouts of laughter. 

The fellow went away swearing heartily ; no doubt 

he would have retaliated, but the soldiers prevented 


Their treatment was the most cruel. Whata 
place of torture was 


THEIR PRISON! 
‘¢ 25th.—I have just thought that in case this 
should survive us it may be interesting to know the 
furniture of our abode. The cell is all but as large 
as the opposite one from which we were removed, 
but we have three advantages over our opposite 
neighbours, viz.:—1. There are only three of us. 
2. The window has only single bars. 3. We have air- 
holes in the roof. To sleep on we have five hard- 
wood planks, about eight feet long by fourteen inches 
wide, and two thick. The floor is of broken bricks. 
A bamboo is slung nearly the length of the place, on 
which, in the day-time, we hang our mats, two in 
number, for sleeping on. Besides these, 1 now see 
two towels hanging from it; one made from part of 
an old pair of cotton drawers, and the other of grass 
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ing to Mr. Partridge, and a bundle of papers, 
sketches, &c., tied up by a string, On the east wal 
are the remains of a picture of Chin Hoe, damaged by 
the rain. The window faces the west. On one side 


with intuitive truth the character of Scipio or of| of it is hanging my pipe, given me by the captain's 


party ; on the other is a small looking-glass, given 
me by one of the gaolers, a number of pencils, and 
four monghoons. Our pillows of pieces of bamboo, 
with a quony-mat for keeping the afternoon’s sun out 
of the place, and a checquer-board, are on the planks, 
On the north wall are hanging our washing-tub, 
which cost us fifty cash, a broom for sweeping the 
planks, a basket containing some hooks, &c., be. 
longing to the former occupants ; a basket containing 
our chopsticks and spoons of bamboo, the gunner’s 
towel, and a stick for carrying a lantern. In 
this wall is a small recess, containing a clay lamp 
and stand, a few bamboo sticks, and two iron 
wires for cleaning pipes, three papers of tobacco, 
and some waste paper. In the corner two sticks 
have been driven into the wall, on which rest the 
logbooks and some papers. Below that is a small 
shelf, on which are placed several cups and broken sau. 
cers, and paints, two chow-chow cups (I broke the 
third a week ago), given us by Jack, a small earthen. 
ware kettle, for boiling tea-water aud brewing sam- 
shu, when we can get it, given us by Aticoa. Below 
the shelf is suspended a hollow piece of bamboo, 
holding our frying-pan, and below that a small fire. 
place, likewise a present from Aticoa, a cooking-pot 
bought by ourselves, another containing charcoal (the 
pot given by Jack), several old straw shoes, and 
pieces of bamboo, for smoking out the musquitoes, 
On the couth side are pendent, Ist, the bank, a string 
of cash, about eighty or ninety, a fan, a small basket 
containing a few opium pills and our stock of tea, my 
hat, which cost thirty cash; I have covered it with 
oiled paper. Iam sitting on a bamboo stool, which 
belongs to the former occupiers of the place, my foot 
resting on another given Mr. Partridge by the towka 
(I suppose the head gaoler). Opposite is the door, 

behind it the bucket; on my left is the window, on 
the sill of which are two combs, one of which I hought 
for thirteen cash a few days after my arrival at this 
town, being money I had saved from the mace per 
day allowed us during the journey. My fan is sticking 
in the window, and I am writing with this book rest- 

ing on a board, painted red, with black characters on 
it, and two green eyes above, looking at them. I 

think this is all. No, I have forgotten to mention, 
that on the south wall hangs my long ell trousers, 
given me by Kitchil, lascar, my grass cloth ones, 

given me by the lotier, and a pair of woollen socks, 

given me by Francis ; and from the same string hangs 

Mr. Roope’s log. If you can call anything in this 

list a luxury, you must recollect we have only had it 

lately; for two months we had nothing, and were 

annoyed by myriads of fleas, bugs, lice, ants, mus- 

quitoes, and centipedes, without a possibility of get- 

ting rid of them, except by death or a miracle. I have 

on my back now the only shirt (and a woollen one, 

too) I have had for nearly five months, and half a 

pair of cotton drawers are on my legs. I omitted to 

mention, that on the north wall is my calendar. 

Every morning I scratch, with the head of a rusty 

nail, the day of the month. We have also a third 

wooden stool, lent to us by Aticoa. Employed we 

are, but the days are awfully tedious, and I am sadly 

at a loss for something to pass away the time, and 

feel the want of books.’’ 


In this situation they were made sights of—ex- 
hibited like wild beasts at a fair. 


‘25th to 3lst.—During these days we were 
crowded with visitors of all sorts and at all hours, 
coming to see the ‘ barbarians,’ many of whom spat 
at us through the bars of our place of confinement; 
we were each allowed a very small portion of tobacco 
daily, and had two small pipes among us. We were 
shockingly dirty, but were not allowed to wash; 
however, aftera deal of entreaty, the gaoler, after 
washing himself in a little warm water, feet and all, 
the same water being used when he had done by the 
under gaoler, or servant, we were allowed the benefit 
of by the latter dipping a dirty piece of cloth in it, 
and handing it through the bars for us to wipe our 
face with it; but after a day or two he gave us the 
basin of water inside, after they had both used it; 
but, dirty as it was, it was a treat to us; at last 
we persuaded them to let us have clean cold water 
to wash in; they did this after some demur, won- 
dering at it very much, as the Chinese all wash in 
warm water. I may here state, that the old trousers 
I had had became, like all the rest, so covered with 
vermin, that I was glad to take them off and wear 
the bag around my middle. The prison was full of 
lice, fleas, bugs, rats, cockroaches, and centipedes. 
Our situation was most wretched. The natives think 
nothing of vermin, I don’t think there is a native 
on the island who is not covered with them, men, 
women, and children.”’ 


Not content with such indignities, the gaolers 
proceeded to inflict actual torture, in hope, probably, 
to be rid of their charge by wearying them out of 
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CHINESE TORTURES. 

“« Aug. 29th.—Directly after breakfast some soldiers 
came, and we were all put in irons, hands and feet, 
and told we were going to the governors, They said 
Messrs. Roope and Partridge, with me, were to go 
We were taken out very quietly, but had no 


pl and soon saw we were not going as they had 
told i. We passed close to our old joss-house, and 


shortly after came to another larger one, with a paved 
ard. Here we were halted, and I was taken in first. 
Qn reaching what appeared to be the principal 
entrance, I saw our mandarin, Quan, with a gang of 
his friends and clerks, and about thirty or forty 
soldiers, all armed. Time was not given me to make 
the usual salaam. I was seized by the hair of my 
head, and hove on the ground. Then Quan ordered 
the brutes to examine my irons. The handcuffs, I 
suppose, were considered sufficiently strong, but the 
leg-isons were hauled off, which hurt me, and 
scratched and bruised my legs. Another pair was 
then brought (very thick and heavy, about eight or 
ten catties): these were put on, and inclosing the 
legs, they fairly drove them into my flesh. Expos- 
tulation was useless. I was spit upon and abused: it 
prevented me putting my right foot to the ground. I 
was then dragged by the legs and hair to the end of 
the place, and carried about twenty yards to the back 
of where this gang of brutes was, and seated on the 
und. Messrs. Roope and Partridge were then 
taken in, and served the same way. Mr. Roope was 
afterwards brought out, but not placed near enough 
tome to speak. Iwasthen taken back, hove down 
in the same way, and pulled up on my knees again by 
the hair of my head. I now saw the carpenter and 
shrof. The first question Quan asked me was, 
why I went on the roof of our prison, and 
so on to the fort walls. I told him I did so to 
have a look round, not knowing I was doing any 
harm, as the soldier who acted as our guard not 
only made no objection, but pointed out the place 
where we could get the best view from. He then 
asked me why I had broken a plate. This I denied, 
not having done so; but I have since found out that 
some days ago one was broken by the gunner. He 
then spoke about the door being broken, and then 
asked why we burnt a piece of bamboo. We certainly 
had burnt this; but it was a short piece, and I 
should say had been kicking about the yard for years, 
as it was quite rotten, and could have been put to no 
use whatever. He then said the next time I did so 
he would flog me ; and that if a plate was broken, no 
matter if by accident, he would flog me: he then said 
he would shew me how. I was now seized by seven 
of the soldiers, and dragged a little further back, still 
on my knees. Two of them stood on the calves of 
my legs, another fixed his knee in my back, one held 
each shoulder, and two my head by the hair and 
beard. In this position my trousers were hauled up, 
and fifty blows given on the front of my thighs, with 
astick about two and a half inches thick, a kind of 
Penang lawyer. A fresh man was had for each ten 
blows. Thanks to pride and pluck I did not sing out ; 
this appeared to make Quan furious: he turned red 
in the face, stood up, and talked on at a furious rate, 
his eyes glistening as if under strong excitement. After 
these fifty, my right elbow was held out (the arm be- 
ing bent) in a horizontal position, and the other end 
of the stick used. There was a knob or head to it. 
With this I received thirty blows; as before, a fresh 
man forevery ten. One was abused for not striking 
harder, and the stick given to another wretch. No 
fault could be found in this respect with this fellow, 
still I would not cry out, but twice could not help 
groaning, the pain was so acute. When the thirty 
were finished, our mandarin’s deputy ran up to me, 
and then to the mandarin, chin chinning him not to 
torture me any more, and after a little bustle I was 
made to cow tow to Quan. Mr. Partridge was pre- 
sent all the time; he, as well as the carpenter, chin 
chioned for me, but to no purpose. I was now car- 
ried out (the mandarin said he would on the next 
offence give us short allowance of food) and placed as 
before on the ground, my legs raw and bleeding, and 
my elbow in a sad state. I nearly fainted. Every- 
thing swam before me; and on asking fdr a drink of 
Water, a blackguard offered to —— in my mouth, nor 
could all my entreaties procure a drop of water. 
would have given 1,000 dollars for a basinful if I had 
had them. I only got laughed at for asking. I was 
not allowed to cover my legs, and was kept here 
about one hour and a half, the gunner and others 
from our prison were brought to look at me, and told 
wes a pilan, Before taking us back, the locks were 
taken off our handcuffs, and they were secured by a 
Piece of red hot iron, a blacksmith being brought for 
the purpose. With a deal of entreaty I got my leg- 
irons opened a little, but they were still very close, 
—- than any others. I asked for a chair to go 
ro In. This was allowed me if I paid for it, which 
Willingly did. I was not allowed to speak to the 
carpenter ; but he told Mr. Roope that all our fellow- 
Prisoners were beheaded, Mr. Gully among the rest. 
th is I was certain was a lie, and I have since heard 
at they have all been removed to some other place 
hear the Tygin’s, except Newman, who is with the 
Farpenter, &c, No one, I am glad to say, was flogged 


— 


but me ; the three lascars not even putinirons. I am 
convinced this torture was inflicted in consequence of 
letters, as we this morning heard that the mandarins 
had heard from Amoy, that they were in a great 
fright, and that they daily expected the ships which 
were there to come over here. If they do come, it is 
said we shall be given up. 1 wish to God they would 
try it.’”’ 


Here is a specimen of 


CHINESE KNOWLEDGE. 

‘25th.—This morning we heard that the head 
mandarin had arrived in this town, and that we should 
be taken to his place and be examined. Shortly after 
breakfast Mr. Roope and I were taken to Quan’s, 
and had a shirt and pair of trowsers given us of coarse 
blue dungru, made very small. When we had put 
them on we were chained and ironed, and then each 
placed in a kind of sedan chair, and carried out, 
guarded by soldiers, both horse and foot. We stopped 
at a large building, where we were taken out of the 
chairs, and led to an inner sort of yard. Here we 
saw Mr. Partridge and the gunner, who told me that 
Mr. Gully was not very well. They had both re- 
ceived and put on similar clothes to ours. After being 
almost smothered with people for about half an hour, 
we were taken into the great man’s presence, and 
placed on our knees. The chains were then laid along 
the ground, the end of them in a line with the man- 
darins. There were three other mandarins present. 
The principal one wore a transparent blue button, a 
peacock’s feather, and a string of beads round his 
neck. After asking and taking down our names, all 
the others were taken out again, and they commenced 
their questions by asking the names of the head Eng- 
lish mandarins in China. I told them Sir H. Pot- 
tinger, plenipo; Sir W. Parker, admiral; and Sir H. 
Gough, general. They took a long time getting these 
names put down on paper, and asked among nu- 
merous absurd questions whether Sir H. Pottinger 
was a white or a black man, if he was a great man- 
darin, how tall he was, and what strength he had, 
how he was dressed, how many wives and children 
he possessed, and what were their names. I, of 
course, told them I was utterly ignorant of most of 
these things, but that he was the representative of 
the Queen of England. The same questions were 
asked about the admiral and general, with the like 
insults. Then commenced their questions about the 
Queen, her name, the name of her husband and chil- 
dren; and, in fact, so many absurd and ridiculous 
questions were asked, that in any other situation I 
should have enjoyed it much. They only asked me 
one or two indelicate ones, which, finding I refused 
to answer, returned to others. They wanted to know 
how the Queen went ont, and when she did if the 
people were allowed to look at her. I told them she 
frequently rode out, sometimes in a carriage, at other 
times on horseback. This was laughed at and dis- 
believed; but finding I persisted, they wanted to 
know if she sat astride. 1 told them no, and tried to 
explain. They then made me draw a lady’s saddle 
on paper, to do which they took off my handcuffs and 
the chain from my neck. Having drawn one to the 
best of my abilities, they wanted to know what the 
pommel of the saddle was, for they did not believe 
my assertions, but put their own constructions on it, 
Mr. Quan telling me I was a liar.”’ 


Very amusing are these 


CHINESE NOTIONS OF ENGLAND. 

‘‘ July 4th.—They only asked some geographical] 
questions—e. g., whether America had ever been in 
England, or if a man could walk from London to 
America in a week? If London was as large as 
America? How large London was, and what foreign 
possessions the English had? The captain and Mr. 
Roope were there. The captain quite well. They 
hada good meal at Blue-button’s, and thena rowwith 
the mandarins because they would not let Captain 
Denham pay me a visit, and because we were so badly 
fed. It ended in their promising us more food, and 
also that Captain Denham should see me to-morrow. 
When Mr. Partridge and the gunner were returning, 
a mace was served out for each of us here. The 
shroff, who is evidently a villain in the interest of 
the mandarins, says that there has been a promotion 
here for taking us, and that they believe me to be 
some great man. They asked if Sir H. Pottinger 
was a white man or a black gentleman.”’ 


We conclude with a brief sketch of 


A CHINESE THEATRE. 

« July 21st.—There is a theatre rigged in the man- 
darin’s courthouse, and all the knights of sock and 
buskin are performing in fine style to the sound of 
gongs and other such-like discordant sounds. In the 
evening get a glimpse of the performance. Dresses 
very rich, much pantomime, and no shift of scene. 
but one or two seem to perform very well. The part 
of females acted by men, and so well disguised that 
I should be deceived at first sight. The mandarins 
wives and concubines were invisible to vulgar eyes, 
being placed behind a screen, from which they could 








| Béarn and the Pyrences ; @ Legendary Tour to 
the Country of Henri Quatre. By Lovisa 

Stuart Coste..o, authoress of “ The 

Bocages and the Vines,” &c. 2 vols. Bent- 

ley, 1844. 

To Miss Cost&xo belongs the merit of in- 
troducing a novelty in tour-writing: she has 
wandered over beaten ways, where numberless 
travellers have roamed before her, note- 
book in hand, and yet has she contrived to 
glean a plentiful store of pleasant recollections, 
which will be acceptable alike to those who 
have visited the scenes she describes, and the 
stay-at-home traveller, who seeks in his arm- 
chair to realize in imagination the adventures 
of the tourist. 

This she has effected by the simple contriv- 
ance of gathering, wherever she went, the 
legends belonging to the places she beheld. 
From the people of the neighbourhoods she 
readily learned whatever of the wild and the 
wonderful was attached to the place; and in 
turn her anxiety to procure the legendary lore 
tempted her to explore scenes into which she 
would not otherwise have ventured. Hence, 
the very agreeable character and popularity of 
her previously published tours. 

In this new one she breaks fresh ground, 
traversing Béarn, and snatching by the way 
chivalrous recollections of the wars by which 
La Vendée was desolated: of Henry of Na- 
varre ; of Poicters; of Bordeaux, where an- 
tiquity and youth shew side by side; of the 
Garonne and its strongholds ; of La Rochelle 
and the Landes. 

Her lively manner of writing must be too 
well known to our readers to need eulogy: we 
have only to observe that in every thing, both 
in the subject-matter and the treatment of it, 
these volumes equal in interest if they do not 
surpass their predecessors—in proof of which 
we proceed to select some of the most amusing 
passages ; but they will be but a fraetion of the 
many which will remain to delight the reader, 
who may be tempted by the specimen to turn 
to the source whence they were taken. 

In the town of Morlaas, Miss CosTai.o 
beheld the rare spectacle of 

A FEMALE REGIMENT. 

‘Tt is attended by a pretty troop of young women, 
whose appearance reminded me of Catherine’s petite 
bande, so attractive did it seem. I do not know whe- 
ther this is a common thing, but I never saw such @ 
troop before in company witharegiment. They wear 
a costume, half feminine, half military ; have short 
dresses of gray cloth—the colour of the men’s great- 
coats—sitting close to their shape, very full in the 
skirt, and with cuffs turned up with red facings, red 
trousers, and military boots, a white plaited ruff and 
habit shirt, a white—neatly frilled and plaited—cap, 
surmounted with a small, smart glazed hat, round 
which is the word Cantiniére ; across their shoulder 
is slung a canteen ; and in this equipment they step 
along with a military air, and in a dashing stylewhich 
would be invaluable on the stage. I never saw any 
thing more singular and pretty, and to me so new ; 
almost every one of the women was young and very 
goud-looking, extremely well made, and active and 
strong ; as, indeed, they require to be, for they ac- 
company the soldiers on all their expeditions, and 
remain out all day. It is something as amusing to 
behold as the troop of savans and asses, taken care of 
by Napoleon in his Egyptian campaign.” 

The reader will be amused with 

AN ADVENTURE. 

‘¢ The Chateau de Mauprier is a private residence, 
which appears to have been formerly a fortified 
manor-house, to judge by its moat and the square 
and round towers which still remain. The ‘ park’ 
leading to it is a series of beautiful alleys, some of 
the trees of which are allowed to grow naturally, 
others are cut into form, with fine grassy walks be- 
tween, covered with rich purple heath here and there 
in nooks. The walks branch off from space to space 
in stars, leaving open glades of emerald turf between. 
As we approached the lodge through the slovenly gate 
half off its hinges, the sound of wailing reached us 
from within, and entering the room whence it pro- 
ceeded, we became witnesses of a sad scene of desola- 
tion. There was no fire on the hearth, all looked 
dismal and wretched ; a great girl of tue've stood 
sobbing near the table, a younger one sat at the door, 
and, with her feet on the damp earthen floor, rocking 
herself backwards and forwards on a low chair, sat a 
small, thin woman, moaning piteously, and wringing 





see and hear all that was going on, without fear of 
being seen,” 
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some severe domestic bereavement, and our com- 

anions, who were full of friendly commiseration, 

gan to question her, but could obtain no answer 
but tears and cries. At length, by dint of coaxing 
and remonstrance, we discovered that the tragedy 
which had happened was as follows:—The gar- 
dener-porter was entrusted by his master with the 
eare of the live stock of the farm ; his wife had sent 
a child of about eight years of age into the woods 
with a flock of turkeys; the young guardian had 
been seduced by fruit or flowers to wander away, 
forgetting her charge, and they followed her exam- 
ple, and dispersed themselves in all directions. The 
consequence was, that an ill-disposed fox, who was 
lying in wait, took the opportunity of waylaying 
them, and no less than seven had become his vic- 
tims: the little girl had returned to tell her loss, 
was beaten, and turned out of doors; the husband’s 
rage had been fearful, and, though a night and day 
had elapsed, and the second evening was coming on, 
the disconsolate wife had not risen from her chair, 
nor ceased her lamentations. The turkeys must be 
replaced ; the little girl was not her own, but an 
enfant trouvée, whom she had nursed and loved as 
her own—and how was she to be received after her 
crime! the husband was irate, the children were 
miserable, neither cookery nor fire were to be seen, 
and despair reigned triumphant. A small present, 
and a good deal of reasoning, brought her a little to 
herself; and we persuaded the eldest girl to light the 
fire and give her mother something to revive her ; the 
father was sent for; but the poor woman fainted, and 
we lifted her into bed; where we at length left her 
now repentant husband attending her, and pro- 
mising to reproach no one any more about the fox and 
the turkeys.’’ 


In the neighbourhood of the Vanne she fell 

in with 
A SHEPHERDESS. 

* As we returned by another, and a very pretty 
‘way, we met a young girl, to whom our guides, who 
‘were zealous in the cause, told the story of her neigh- 
bour’s illness ; she promised to go to her and offer 
her aid as soon as she could, and expressed her dis- 
gust at the cruelty of the husband, whose character, 
she said, was brutal in the extreme. While they 
were talking, I remarked the appearance of the shep- 
herdess, who was certainly one of the most charming 
specimens of a country Phillis I ever beheld. Her 
age might be about eighteen ; she was tall, and well 
made, with a healthy, clear complexion, a good deal 
bronzed with the sun; teeth as white as pearls, and 
as even as possible ; rather a wide, but very prettily 
shaped mouth: fine nose; cheeks oval and richly 
tinted ; fine black eyes, filbert-shaped, and delicately- 
pencilled eyebrows, perfectly Circassian; a small 
white forehead, and shining black hair in braids: 
the expression of her smile was the most simple and 
innocent imaginable, and the total absence of any- 
thing like thought or intellect, made her face a per- 
fect reflection of that of one of herown lambs. Her 
costume was extremely picturesque; and her head- 
dress explained at once the mystery of the cap of 
Anne Boleyn, of which it was a model, no doubt an 
unchanged fashion from the time of, and probably 
long before, Marguerite de Valois. It was of white, 
thick, stiff muslin, pinched into the three-cornered 
shape so becoming to a lovely face, precisely like the 
Holbein head, but that the living creature was much 
prettier than the great master usually depicted his 
princesses. Her petticoat was dark blue, her apron 
white, and so was her handkerchief, and round her 
handsome throat was a small hair chain, or ribbon, 
with a little gold cross attached. Her feet were in 
sabots ; and she held a whip in her hand, with which 
to chastise her stray sheep: on her arm hung a flat 
basket, in which were probably her provisions for the 
day, or she might have filled it with walnuts, which 
were being gathered close by. I never saw a sweeter 
figure altogether, and her merry, ringing laugh, and 
curious patois sounded quite in character; she was 
just the sort of girl Florian must have seen to describe 
his Annette from; but I did not meet with any pea- 
sant swain in the neighbourhood worthy to have been 
her Lubin. Her beauty was, however, rare, for we 
were not struck with any of the peasants besides, as 
more than ordinary good-looking; but, seen any- 
where, this girl must have attracted attention. We 
soon, on entering a long avenue, came upon a party 
of walnut-gatherers, to whom the tragedy of the fox 
was again detailed, while groups came round us to 
hear and comment on the event, which appeared to 
be formed to enliven the monotony ofa country exist- 
ence as much asa piece of scandal in a town. Seated 
on the ground, quietly eating walnuts, in the midst 
of a ring of other children, sat the little delinquent of 
the tale, as unmoved and unconscious as if she had 
not caused a perfect hurricane of tafk and anxiety 
in the commune; she turned her large gypsy black 
eyes on me with an expression almost of contempt, as 
I asked her a few questions, and recommended her 
caution in future. As one of the reports we had 
gathered on our way was, that the child, after being 
beaten, had run away into the woods and had not 
since re-appeared, we were not sorry to find her here ; 





but as she looked saucy and careless, and able to bear 
a good deal of severity, and was, besides, several years 
older than had been represented, our sympathy was 
little excited in her favour. ‘ She has acted in this 
way often before,’ said a bystander, ‘ and cannot be 
made to work or to do any thing sheis told.’ She had 
strangely the appearance of a Bohemian, and her 
fondness for the dolce far niente increased my suspi- 
cions of her parentage. The tenderness of her foster- 
mother for her was, however, not to be changed by 
her ill-conduct, for she was said to prefer her to her 
own children, in spite of her faults ; so capricious 1s 
affection.’’ 


Miss CosTELLo does not share the raptures 
with which the French speak of 


BORDEAUX. 

‘‘ It appears almost heresy to every one in France 
to find fault with Bordeaux, which it is the custom 
to consider all that is grand, magnificent, and beau- 
tiful ; yet, if I were to be silent as to my impressions, 
I should feel that I was scarcely honest. We stayed 
nearly a fortnight at Bordeaux, and, in the course of 
that time, had a variety of weather, and bad; 
so that I think we could not be influenced by the 
gloom which at first, unexpectedly, damp, chill, and 
uncongenial skies spread around. A few days were 
very brilliant, but still the waters of the Garonne 
kept their thick orange hue, without brilliancy or life, 
and this circumstance alone suffices to prevent the 
great city from deserving to be called attractive. The 
quays on its banks are extremely wide; but, except 
for a short space on each side the Quinconces, the 
houses which border them are no finer nor cleaner 
than in any other town in France; the pavement is 
very bad near them, and there are no ¢rottoirs in this 
part: incumbrances of all sorts cover the quays in 
every direction, so that free walking is impossible ; 
and the irregularity of the pavement next the river 
is so great that it is constantly necessary to resume 
the rugged path on the stones, among the bullock- 
carts and market-people, who frequent this part in 
swarms at all times of the day. The bridge is ex- 
traordinarily long, over the clay-coloured river, but 
appears too narrow for its great length, and the en- 
trances to it struck me as poor and mean. From the 
centre is the best view of the town ; but though very 
singular, from the strange shapes of its towers and 
spires. the mass of dark, irregular buildings it 
presents cannot be called fine. The hills on the oppo- 
site side relieve the extreme flatness, but there is no 
remarkable effect of the picturesque amongst them. 
The boast of Bordeaux is its wide allées, which are 
avenues of trees, bordered with uniform houses of 
great size ; its enormous square next the river, sur- 
rounded with a grove of trees ; its theatre, certainly 
magnificent, and its wide spaces, not to be called 
squares, The new town is all space; and if in space 
consists grandeur, it cannot be denied that there is a 
great deal of it ; but to me, these wide, rambling 
places appeared ungraceful and slovenly, wet and ex- 
posed in winter, and glaring and dusty in summer. 
The splendid theatre stands in one corner of a great 
space, from which several wide streets diverge, some 
oldand dark, some new. The best street, the Rue du 
Chapeau Rouge, which is of great width, runs along 
on one side ; it is short, but continued, with another 
name, across the Place, and leads from one end of this 
part of the town to the other. There is a good deal 
of foot pavement inthis street, and here are the smart- 
est shops; but, compared with Paris or London, or 
any great English town, they are contemptible. The 
fine Allées de Tourny traverse the town in the form of 
a star, and the rays meet in agreat square—the Place 
Dauphine—which, if cleaner and less neglected, would 
be extremely magnificent. The Place Tourny and the 
Place Richelieu are also fine openings ; and there are 
said to be no less than forty public squares altogether, 
ee give a good circulation to the air in most 
parts. 


A rare trait of character is related of 


THE PEOPLE OF POITIERS. 

‘* We found in Poitiers, amongst the people, very 
little pride of their town; they seem, in fact, to be in- 
spired with a spirit of depreciation, which surprised 
me ; and I have seldom found in any French town so 
much difficulty in discovering old houses and sites. 
‘ Ah, ca ne vaut pas la peine, ma foi! c’est bien 
vieux |’ was the general answer given to any inquiry. 
One functionary detained me to entreat that I would 
satisfy his curiosity as to what we could possibly have 
been admiring the evening before on the ramparts 
near the Porte du Pont Joubert, on the banks of the 
Clain. ‘ I observed you, ladies,’ said he, ‘ pointing to 
the opposite hills, which are nothing but blocks of 
grey rocks, ordinary enough, and leaning over the 
walls, watching the course of the river, which is but a 
poor stream ; and remarking the trees on the prome- 
nades, which, after all, are but trees ; in fact, it puz- 
zled me to think what strangers could find at Poi- 
tiers to like.’ ” 


With these passages by way of foretaste, we 
recommend Miss CosteLLo’s volumes to the 
reader, They have more than the charm of a 





romance. The historical illustrations are tole. 
rable ; and some provincial poetry is admirably 
translated. 


Ladies are excellent painters of costumes, 
and Miss CosTE..o fully maintains their re. 
putation. At Tarbes she notices the ungraceful 
character of the dresses of her sex :— 


COSTUMES AT TARBES. 

‘¢ The red capelines of the market-women, and their 
dark mantles (capuchins), lined with the same colour, 
give their figures a strange, nun-like appearance, 
which always strikes a stranger, and at first pleases, 
As these shrouded forms flit about amongst the trees, 
they look picturesque and mysterious ; but the eye 
soon wearies of this costume, which is totally devoid 
of grace. The cloak, being so cut as to prevent its 
falling in folds, hangs stiffly round the wearer’s limbs, 
concealing the shape, and producing a mean effect, 
It is a sort of penitential habit ; and the peaked hood 
looks like the dress of the San Benitos, or a lively 
image of the appropriate costume of a witch who 
might be an inquisitor’s victim. We could not help 
contrasting it with the beautiful and graceful cloak 
worn by the charming Granvillaises—those Spanish. 
looking beauties whose appearance so delighted us in 
that distant part of Normandy. The Granville girl 
has also a black camlet mantle, or capote; but the 
stiff hood is not peaked: it is lined with white, and 
is worn in the most elegant and coquettish manner; 
shewing the figure to great advantage, and setting off 
the invariably pretty face, and its snow-white, plaited, 
turban-like cap, never to be seen in the south. There 
are so few pretty countenances in the Pyrenees, that 
perhaps even the Granville drapery would not make 
much difference ; but, certainly, nothing can be uglier 
than to see the manner in which this scanty shroud is 
dragged over the form; giving more the idea of a 
beggar anxious to shield herself from the inclemency 
of the season than a lively, smart, peasant girl pursuing 
her avocations. The scarlet gleams of its lining alone 
in some degree redeem its ugliness; as, at a dis. 
tance, the vivid colour looks well amongst more 
sombre tints.” 


Her sketch of Jasmin, the Barber Poet of 
the Pyrenees, whose verses were some time 
since introduced to the English reader through 
some translations in the Atheneum, is graphic 
and amusing :— 


THE BARBER POET. 

‘*T returned by Agen (resumes Miss Costello), after 
an absence in the Pyrenees of some months, and re- 
newed my acquaintance with Jasmin and his dark. 
eyed wife. I did not expect that I should be recog: 
nised ; but the moment I entered the little shop I was 
hailed as an old friend. ‘Ah!’ cried Jasmin, ‘enfin 
la voila encore!’ I could not but be flattered by this 
recollection, but soon found it was less on my own 
account that I was thus welcomed, than because a 
circumstance had occurred to the poet which he 
thought I could perhaps explain. He produced seve- 
ral French newspapers, in which he pointed out to me 
an article headed * Jasmin a Londres ;’ being a trans- 
lation of certain notices of himself, which had ap- 
peared in a leading English literary journal. He had, 
he said, been informed of the honour done him by 
numerous friends, and assured me his fame had been 
much spread by this means ; and he was so delighted 
on the occasion, that he had resolved to learn English, 
in order that he might judge of the translations from 
his works, which, he had been told, were well done. 
vite He inquired of me respecting Burns, to 
whom he had been well likened; and begged me to 
tell him something of Moore. He had a thousand 
things to tell me; in particular that he had only the 
day before received a letter from the Duchess of 
Orleans, informing him that she had ordered a medal 
of her late husband to be struck, the first of which 
would be sent to him: she also announced to him 
the agreeable news of the king having granted 
him a pension of a thousand francs. He smiled and 
wept by turns, as he told all this; and declared, 
much as he was elated at the possession of a sum 
which made him a rich man for life, the kindness of 
the duchess gratified him even more. He then made 
us sit down while he read us two new poems; both 
charming, and full of grace and naiveté ; and one very 
affecting, being an address to the king, alluding to 
the death of his son. As he read, his wife stood by, 
and fearing we did not quite comprehend his lan- 
guage, she made a remark to that effect ; to which he 
answered impatiently, ‘ Nonsense—don’t you see they 
are in tears.’ This was unanswerable, and we were 
allowed to hear the poem to the end. It would never 
do for me to imagine that that little song was his 
best composition ; it was merely his first; he must 
try to read me a little of l’Abuglo—a few verses of 
‘ Francouneto.’ ‘ You will be charmed,’ said he: 
‘but if I were well, and you would give me the 
pleasure of your company for some time—if you were 
not merely running through Agen—I would kill you 
with weeping ; I would make you die with distress for 
my poor Margarino—my pretty Frangouneto!’ * 
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ve been a treasure on the stage ; for he 

He woe his first youth is past, remarkably 
is stoking and striking; with black sparkling 
of intense expression ; a fine ruddy complexion, 

s countenance of wondrous mobility, a good figure, 
daction full of fire and grace ; he has handsome 
oie which he uses with infinite effect; and, on 
the whole, he is the best actor of the kind I ever 


saw.” 








SCIENCE. 


The Zooist, for April. London. Balliere. 
A neap of communications from every part 
of the country, received since first the subject 
of Mesmerism was noticed by Tue Critic 
among its reviews of Science, proves that there 
exists an earnest desire for the calm investiga- 
tion of the alleged phenomena, to be conducted 
by impartial and trustworthy persons, to be 
tested by judicious experiments, to be accu- 
rately noted, and limited to theascertainment of 
facts, and not to the support of any theory. In 

ursuance of the desire so generally expressed, 
we have prepared a prospectus of such a So- 
ciety, in the formation of which we invite co- 
operation, It runs thus :— 


s0clETY FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF MESMERISM. 


This Society to be formed for the purpose of in- 
yestigating and noting the phenomena of Mesmer- 
im. 

The Society to consist of an unlimited number of 
members, to be chosen by ballot ; four black balls 
to exclude. 

The members to be of three classes : ordinary 
members, resident in London ; corresponding mem- 
bers, resident elsewhere in the United Kingdom ; 
honorary members, being foreigners. 


No lecturer, for gain, or other person in any 
way making a profit of Mesmerism, to be admis- 
sible ; and any member becoming such shall, after 
notice, and the fact being then uncontradicted by 
him, cease to be a member of the Society. 


The Society to meet at 8 o’clock precisely every 
Tuesday evening, from the lst of November to the 
Ist of August, at the house of, or at a convenient 
room to be provided by, each ordinary member in 
succession. The entertainment to be strictly limited 
to tea and coffee, and the meeting not, in any case, 
to be extended later than 12 o’clock. The member 
at whose house the ensuing meeting is to be held to 
be the President for the evening, and in his absence 
the treasurer or secretary. Corresponding and 
honorary members may attend all meetings. 

The officers of the Society to be a treasurer and 
secretary, 

A subscription, not exceeding 1/. per annum 
from each ordinary or corresponding member, to 
defray the cost of conducting experiments, and the 
other expenses of the Society. 

The st or Tue Critic,” 
onorary Secretary, pro tem. ; 

to whom persons desirous of Pac chen are 
requested to forward their names, &c. 

_ Such is the outline: of the plan of the Society now 
in progress of formation. Of course when a suffi- 
cient number have joined it, upon the principles 
indicated in the above prospectus, the details and 
by-laws will be formally arranged by them. We 
now ask of those who desire that there may be insti- 
tuted a strict and impartial investigation of the al- 
leged facts of Mesmerism, conducted systematically 
and under circumstances that will render imposture 
Impossible, to join us forthwith ; and let it be un- 
derstood that we thus club hands, eyes, minds, and 
purses, purposely to test the true, to expose the 
a to ascertain the precise boundary between 
Tact and fiction, and not to establish any theory or 
indulge in any hypothesis. The Society is to be 
strictly practical, and we earnestly invite the co- 
operation of practical men, and especially of those 
who detest humbug in any shape, and are resolved 
to expose it wherever they may find it lurking ; 
Provided only that with equal honesty and cou- 
Tage they will proclaim the truth when satisfied 
io have discovered it. 

.." 18 In such a spirit, we trust, that the socie 
will set itself to the serious task it is formed to 2 
complish, 
wae there should be no delay in the beginning of 

Operations ; and we request those of our readers 


to add their names to the list of members. Perhaps 
it may be necessary to observe that the names of 
members will not be published, as the society will 
be strictly a private, not a public one. 

Especially do we entreat the co-operation of 
clergymen, medical men, and lawyers: the first, to 
ascertain the religious bearings of the subject ; the 
second, to apply to it the already established 
facts of physiological science; the third, to try it 
by the very rules of evidence upon which they daily 
stake men’s lives and fortunes. 








On Conical Cornea. By James H. Picxrorp, 
M.D. Dublin, 1844. Hodges and Smith. 
Tuts is a reprint of an essay, published in the 
Dublin Journal of Medical Science, upon the 
nature and treatment of the very strange disease 
termed Conical Cornea, the phenomena of which 
are thus described :—‘‘ The normal convexity of 
the cornea is lost: a transparent conical structure, 
apparently differing in no particular from the na- 
tural texture of the cornea, unpreceded and unat- 
tended by pain or inflammation, supplies its place; 
the cornea is prolonged forwards, and presents to 
the observer a peculiar dazzling, sparkling point of 
brilliancy, a dew-drop or gem-like radiance, as 
though a piece of solid crystal were embedded in jts 
centre. * * * Patients, when first attacked, 
become myoptic ; but, as the disease increases, are 
unable to distinguish small objects even in the 
direction of the axis of the eye, unless held within 
an inch or so of the cornea. All direct and useful 
vision is now nearly, if not totally, intercepted, 
though, on the temporal side of the eye, even 
minute objects are easily discerned. * * When 
the disease is far advanced, patients most fre- 
quently complain of observing a circle, or circle of 
annuli, around a lighted lamp or candle, greater or 
less according to the more or less perfect develop- 

ment of the disease.” 

Dr. Pickrorp first reviews the generally-received 
opinions of the nature of the malady, which is at- 
tributed by different writers to deposit, to absorp- 
tion, to faulty action of the nutrient vessels. Then 
he describes the treatment recommended by various 
authors, and enforces his own system by arguments 
too learned for our columns. Lastly, he attempts 
to explain the rationale of such treatment by refer- 
ence to the anatomical structure of the part affected 
and to the probable pathology of the disease. 
Numerous diagrams illustrate the work, which will 
be valued by the medical profession. We have 
done our duty by describing the nature of its 
contents. 








A Practical Treatise on Congestion and Inactivity 
of the Liver, shewing some of the effects pro- 
duced by these disorders on the most important 
organs of the body. Illustrated by Cases. By 
Frepericx J. Muscrove, Surgeon. London, 
1843. Simpkin and Co. 

Tuts isa medical treatise composed for popular 

reading, partly to warn unthinking persons of the 

danger they incur from neglecting to consult a 

doctor on feeling the earliest symptoms of disordered 

liver, and partly, we presume, although indirectly, 
to hint that in such case they may as well consult Mr. 

Musgrove, to whom they were indebted for the dis- 

covery of congestion and inactivity of that trouble- 

some bile-manufactory, the liver. Having described 
the anatomical structure of the organ, its function, 
the action of the bile, its ordinary derangements, 
the symptoms of congestion, and the causes, he 

proceeds to inform us how it is to be treated, il- 

lustrating his remarks with cases. 

Mr. Musgrove is rationally hostile to the blue- 
pill and black-draught system, so universally re- 
sorted to by bilious people, as they are called. His 
plan is to give very small doses of stimulating me- 
dicines frequently and regularly repeated, and to 
enforce regular food and exercise. His prescription 
is a very simple one, a sixth of a grain of calomel 
with ipecacuanha is the largest dose. In subsequent 
chapters he traces the effects of congestion upon 
the brain, the heart, the lungs, the intestines, &c. 
But we cannot follow him on such a journey, and 
we now submit his little volume to those whom it 
may concern. 











Who approve and will aid the desi 
r esign of the pro- 
spectus, forthwith to transmit to us an authority 


POLITICS. 


— 


The Effect of an Alteration in the Sugar-Duties 
on the Condition of the People of England 
and the Negro Race, considered. By Mac- 
GREGOR Larrp, Esq. London, 1844. 
Wilson. 

In this pamphlet, Mr. Larrp has propounded 
a bold scheme for the settlement of, the much- 
agitated sugar question with advantage to all 
the interests concerned; a scheme almost too 
great to be grasped by the timid statesmen of 
our generation, who never venture beyond 
half measures, which not unfrequently make 
more mischiefs than they cure. That it is 
grand in its proportions, that it is practical 
upon the face of it, that it would accomplish 
incalculable good, will scarcely be doubted by 
any who trouble themselves to master it. Our 
duty is simply to lay the substance of it before 
our readers as briefly and as intelligibly as 
possible, and commend it, without further 
comment, to their serious consideration. 


The present state of the sugar question is, 
we presume, tolerably well snlentied by the 
reader. By giving to the West-India islands 
a monopoly of the home market for their 
sugars, we, in fact, make the consumers in 
Great Britain pay somewhere about three 
millions annually for that commodity more 
than they would pay for it were they permitted 
to resort to other markets. A great and 
growing demand has arisen for the abolition 
of so oppressive a monopoly; and this has 
been refused, upon the plea that by taking the 
sugars of other countries we should be en- 
couraging slavery. To this it is replied, that 
in practice we do buy slave-grown sugar, 
though not for the use of our own poor, but 
to send it abroad, partly for the use of the very 
emancipated negroes for whose sake it is pre- 
tended that the monopoly is maintained, and 
that we take slave-grown cotton and coffee in 
abundance, without any such scruples of 
conscience. 

In politics it is unfortunately a truism, that 
the avowed reason for any proceeding is sel- 
dom or never the true one. Pre-eminently 
this is the case in the matter of the sugar-tax. 
The pretence is humanity; the true motive is 
the influence of that powerful body known by 
the name of the West-India interest. 

The object of Mr. Larrp’s pamphlet is to 
reconcile these seemingly irreconcilable inter- 
ests ; and he does so with a success scarcely to 
have been anticipated by those who had mea- 
sured the difficulties of the question. To 
make his scheme intelligible, it is necessary to 
describe the plans already proposed, pop 
cannot better do so than in his own words :— 
‘‘The most prominent one, at present, is an 
equalization of the duties on foreign and colonial 
sugars. Leaving out its injustice, as exposed by Mr. 
Deacon Hume, the practical effect of this alteration 
would be to diminish cultivation in our largest colo- 
nies, where it is confessedly only kept up by the mo- 
nopoly of this market, and to raise the price and 
stimulate the production of sugar in Brazil and Cuba. 
The slave-trade, of course, would feel the benefit of 
such a measure: prices would rise, and a larger im- 
portation would take place,—for no one, except in 
Parliament or Exeter Hall, even affects to think any 
treaty could restrain that natural result of a high 
price of sugar. The average price of colonial sugar 
in bond, now 35s. would probably be reduced to 25s. 
and that of foreign raised from 18s. to the same level, 
or duty paid to 50s. per hundred weight, the price it 
was in 1831; and, supposing the ability to consume 
to be equal to what it was then, the consumption 
would be 20 pounds per head. 

‘‘ The late Government proposed to reduce the 
duty on foreign sugar to 36s. per hundred weight, 
leaving the duty on colonial sugar at its present rate. 
This would have had the effect of keeping the duty- 
paid price between 55s. and 60s. per hundred weight ; 
a reduction of }d to $d. per pound. 

‘‘ Mr. John Macgregor, of the Board of Trade, 
proposed, in his pro-forméa Tariff laid before the Im- 
port-duties Committee, to reduce the duty on colo- 
nial sugar to 15s. aud that on foreign to 30s. per 
hundred weight. Mr. Macgregor calculated on gain- 
ing three millions of revenue by this measure ; which 
supposes an increased importation of 100,000 tons 





per annum, at 30s, per hundred weight duty. This 
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would have allowed sugar to be retailed probably at 
50s. to 52s. per hundred weight; a reduction which 
would bring our consumption up to what it was in 
1832, or to 19 pounds per head. 

‘* Of these three propositions, I infinitely prefer the 
first : its adoption would put the question at once at 
rest, whie the two others would keep it lingering on 
for an indefinite term: it boldly scouts all idea of the 
national responsibility to give free labour that fair 
play we have for so many centuries given slave 
labour, and repudiates any notion of being bound to 
place our Colonies on that equal footing (from whence 


we removed them by our legislative interference) witb through these Reasons. 


the Slave Colonies as to the command of labour, 

which Mr. Deacon Hume considered we are in com- 

mon justice bound to dv. 

‘¢] freely admit, that the result of any of these al- 
terations on the sugar- duties would be a great boon 
to the middle classes of our countrymen—to the 
great mass of the present sugar-consuming commu- 
nity: but the reduction in price that any of them 
would afford would not affect the consumption of the 
poor, or put sugar within the daily reach of the la- 
bourer. What is called a free trade in sugar, if esta- 
blished to-morrow, would not lower the price beyond 
that of 1831 ; a ratio of consumption less than two. 
fifths of our countrymen at the Cape, and little more 
than one-fifth of that of the Australian population. 
It would be legislating for a class who, I admit, are 
the electoral class, and a respectable and necessary 
one, but who do not form the real vital strength and 
power of the nation, or numerically amount to a fifth 
part of it. And this objection holds good against all 
the differential duties that have yet been mooted: 
none have proposed to bring sugar within the reach 
of all classes of her Majesty’s subjects; they have 
been conceived, in the spirit of shopkeepers, for a 
shopkeeping constituency.”’ 

Mr. Larrp’s scheme is this. He proposes 
to abolish the duties on colonial sugar, impos- 
ing merely a nominal one of 1s. per hundred 
weight ; placing our colonies, in this respect, 
upon the footing of a coasting trade, and then 
to impose upon foreign sugar a duty of 20s. 
per hundred weight. 

By this simple arrangement the following 

effects would be produced. In the first place, 
the price of sugar at home would fall to about 
4d. per lb., which would enormously increase 
consumption, and, therefore, the demand for 
labour consequent upon the increased com- 
merce the exchange would occasion. Industry 
and speculation would be encouraged in our 
colonies, and a fair trial would be given to 
emancipation: capital would flow thither to 
seek profitable employment. The results of 
monopoly would be prevented by the low scale 
of duty upon foreign sugars, which would ad- 
mit them at any time if the supply of our own 
colonies were to be defective from any cause. 

Mr. Larrp does not conceal the fact, that 
his plan would occasion an immediate loss to 
the revenue of upwards of five millions an- 
nually; and this he is prepared to meet. He 
contends that it may be advantageously sup- 
plied, partly by the duties to be levied at the 
rates he suggests, partly by the surplus revenue 
arising from the reduction of the Three-and-a- 
Half per Cents, and the remainder by a trifling 
addition to the income-tax, which, he says, 
would not be more to each person than he now 
pays in the higher price of sugar ; while incal- 
culable benefits would flow from the change to 
the mass of the people in increased comforts, 
and, above all, in the extended interchange 
which it would be sure to occasion. 

Such, in few words, is an outline of the plan 
suggested in this pamphlet for the settlement 
of the sugar question. It is at least one that 
deserves to be seriously considered by those to 
whom is intrusted the duty of government. 
Whatever enlarges the field of labour, and 


diminishes the cost of the necessaries of life, is | "048 misfortunes, ali occasioned by the loss of his 
shadow, resigned himself to his fate, and retired to | loudiy, the crowd divided, and Figaro (his dog) bark- 
study, undisturbed by the frivolities of men. The | ing vociferously, rolled upon the serpent-car towards 
Heimkehr opens in the hermitage, and therein we | his master. 


an object of paramount importance in a country 
where there are more hands than work, and 
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RETNA 
Reasons Sar’. e Formation of the Agricultural 

Pratectton: Society. By E. S. Caytey, Esq. 

M.P. Published by the Society. London, 1844. 

Olivier; *%/ 

Tur ‘Agricultural Protection Society” has been 


character, for Peter has no sufficient motive to 
draw him from his retreat, and plunge again into 
scenes where he before only encountered heartbreak- 
ing disappointments. 


the press to repel the imputations and point out the 
inconsistencies’’ of the anti-protectionists. This is 
their first publication; and proceeding from the 
pen of Mr. E. S. Cayley, the liberal member 
for the North Riding of Yorkshire, may be re- 
garded as a well-considered statement of the 
arguments in favour of the present system. It 
would be foreign to our vocation to give any 
opinion upon the merits of the question itself, 
but we must congratulate the Society upon the 
calm, temperate, but earnest spirit which breathes 
Let the whole controversy 
be conducted in a similar manner, and the course 
most beneficial to the country cannot fail to be 
adopted, whether that be protection or free trade, 
Among the Reasons it is stated, that the interests 
of the landlords are inseparable from those of the 
community at large, and are necessarily more 
linked with the prosperity of the country than 
those of the manufacturers—that our wide-spread 
manufacturing system has grown up under, and been 
fostered by, protection—that a change would inflict 
great injustice and misery on the tenant-farmers 
whose capital is, from its nature, more fixed than 
that of manufacturers, and whose habits are also 
naturally less capable of change—that the peasantry 
and working classes are benefited by the present 
system—that cheapness of corn is not in itself an 
advantage to these classes, as instanced in Russia and 
Poland—that increase of exports is not the test of 
prosperity and happiness—that foreign trade is less 
secure and less profitable, and, relatively to the 
numbers engaged in it, less important than the 
home trade—that reciprocity, as a matter of fact 
and experience, has not been, and will not be, 
attained by the removal of protecting duties—and 
that such removal would ruin many of our colonies, 
and seriously and permanently injure the great 
body of the working classes of the country. These 
‘*Reasons”’ are here put forward rather in general 
terms, but will, we suppose, be developed and 
proved in detail in the future publications of the 
Society. With this brief analysis of the ‘‘ Reasons’’ 
we take our leave of the subject, lest we should 
unwittingly cross the frontier of the debatable 
ground, and find ourselves suddenly involved in the 
battle. 








FICTION. 


Peter Schlemihl’s Heimkehr. (Peter Schlemihl’s 
Return Home.) Leipsic, 1843. Fr. Forster. 


WE are most of us acquainted with the mysterious 
history of Peter Schlemihl, and his bartered shadow. 
Have we not sympathised in his changing fortunes, 
followed him far and wide with his seven-leagued 
boots, until we saw him, driven by dire misery, 
settle himself and his faithful dog in a hermit’s cave, 
deep in the desert wilds of Egyptian Thebes ? 
Have we not laughed over Cruickshank’s inimitable 
illustrations? Did we ever expect to see him come 
forth again, and in so doing, cast aside that very 
character which made him so interesting? Yet we 
do behold him, not indeed the Peter we knew so 
well, but a poor type and shadow of his former 
self, unworthy of the name of Peter Schlemihl. 
These kinds of sequels are rarely good; it may be, 
because one mind cannot fully comprehend another, 
and is consequently incapable of maintaining the spirit 
of a work not designed by itself, or that an author 
generally does all that can be done with his own 
materials; still the fact remains,—such overwrought 
ideas are hardly welcome. Instead of the warm- 
hearted, honest, and friendly Peter of our former 
acquaintance, we have a hero thoroughly uninter- 
esting, certainly ingenious, but disgustingly vain. 
His adventures are extended to a tedious degree, 
and are totally devoid of the nature and sentiment 
with which the original story is clothed. We will 
remind our readers that the Peter had, after nume- 


discover Peter, in great good humour, perfectly 
contented with himself and the world in general, to 
which he resolves to shew himself once more. This 
first necessary step at once destroys the unity of 


| career. His second or third day’s travel introduces 


— 
= — 


him to a heroine, who is said to be all that a hero. 
ine should be, only unfortunately it is not self-eyj. 
dent. We must mention that it has been a grand 
object of the author, to render Schlemihl’s being 
minus a shadow the cause of all the blessings, and 
they are many and various, which attend him dur. 
ing his journey, the very converse of his predeces. 
sor, whose design was to make the shadowles; 
Peter a mark for the contempt and horror of man. 
kind. While chatting with the damsel, Adele by 
name, she discovers his want of that usual atten. 
dant of substance, and he overcomes the embarrass. 
ing queries which follow, by pointing to the wall, 
and the two shadows her figure throws thereon from 
the light of the moon and a lamp. The young 
lady had never observed this phenomenon, and he 
explains it by declaring that his heart is hers, and 
therefore his shadow likewise. This quite satisfies 
her, and with her veil as a pledge of devotion, she 
leaves the desert for Cairo. The day after his ar. 
rival there, he is suddenly apprehended, upon sus. 
picion of exciting rebellious sentiments in the mind 
of young Egypt, and escapes execution, only by 
means of his physical peculiarity. We will trans. 
late part of this scene. 


‘¢* A good-looking, handsome fellow,’ said one; 
* he would have sold well in the slave-market.’ ‘ And 
a fine white hand! he must certainly be a woman's 
tailor,’ remarked a lady, who, with some friends en. 
seonced bebind a curtain, watched the proceedings 
with much interest. Thus Schlemihl saw that, as 
regarded his departure from this world to the next, 
there was no want of sympathy; but not a hand was 
raised, as he had fondly hoped, to aid in his escape, 
The sun burned fiercely ; those who had not the pro. 
tection of large straw hats spread out their umbrellas, 
Schlemihl felt drops of anguish on his brow, and, in 
the intention of taking out his handkerchief, he drew 
from his pocket the long delicate-woven veil he had 
so lately received from Adele. The thought of her 
revived his courage and restored his presence of mind, 
Near him on the ground lay the veil, like a web of 
air or moon-beams—it might pass for his shadow, 
To think this, form his resolve, and execute it, was 
but the work of a moment. ‘ Ye Turkish renegades!’ 
thundered he, to the astonished guards, ‘ what power 
do ye believe that ye have over my anointed head? 
Over Abul Nisam, the son of Schrinshid, the son of 
Absalom! What saith the holy books? Hither, ye 
muftis, wemas, and cadis; read before the people 
what is written in the seventh chapter, eight-and- 
twentieth verse.’ 
‘¢ ¢ Let there be no mistake,’ cried the kiava, who 
wore huge top-boots, and filled the office of police 
inspector, and superintended the aga in the perform. 
ance of his duty. But the people pressed nearer and 
nearer, while several voices exclaimed, ‘ Silence! 
Respect the holy books! Let us hear what is written 
therein.’ Schlemihl had meanwhile obtained a penny 
edition of the Koran, and now read with a loud voice— 
‘Ye people of Cairo, listen! for thus speaks the 
prophet. ‘‘ The armed shall fall upon the unarmed, 
and lead him to the judgment place, patient as 4 
lamb. But the Lord will call to him to take up his 
shadow, and bind therewith the hands of his execu 
tioners, and deliver up his murderers to justice!” 
See here, ye people of Cairo! I take up my shadow 
as the Lord has commanded me!’ Then he lifted up 
the veil, and the curious multitude, the guard, the 
police, all beheld with astonishment that Sehlemih! 
stood without a shadow. ‘ With this shadow I bind 
the hands of my executioners.’ Resistless and trem- 
bling, the kiava and the aga suffered themselves to 
be bound. ‘ And now, ye wonder gaping drowsy- 
heads, instantly lead both these transgressors of the 
law before his highness the viceroy, in order that he 
may punish them as they deserve, according to the 
law of the prophet.’ 
“* Silently the kiava and the aga resigned them- 
selves to their fate, and were peaceably led away. 
The populace prcssed forward to gaze upon the sha- 
dowless man, and the market-place resounded with 
the thousand cries of ‘ Charaib! Charaib!’ that is to 
say, ‘A miracle! a miracle!’ 
“This favourable turn of affairs was not suffered 
to pass by our friend without his making every use of 
it. He drew forth the magnetic butterfly, whistled 


The butterfly was arranged, Schlemihl 
mounted the car, and, right and left the whole length 


of the street, greeting the multitude with deep cour- 
tesy, he drove triumphantly through the 
companied by the blessing of the inhabitants, who 
beheld and admired in him the most wondrous of 
prophets and miracle workers.”’ 


gate, ace 








ture not IeSyidun at present existing,”’ and “ through 


upon the most scientific principles, by the attrac. 
tion of the magnet, and embarks upon his new 


He next visits the pyramids, does wonders there 


He constructs a car, drawn! with his shadowless form, is shipwrecked in the 
Black Sea, narveilously saved, and, entering the 
little town of Bulschappel, is there taken for Jean 
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‘ecog., and treated accordingly. His involun- 
en imposition is only discovered by an individual 
who had known Jean Paul’s dog, not himself, and 

ronounces Figaro to bear no resemblance whatever 
to that honoured quadruped ; the population is in 
arms, and Schlemihl is consigned to prison, thence 
he escapes—thanks once more to’ his departed sha- 
dow. Chance leads him to visit the mines of 
Saxony, in one of which, strange to relate, he be- 
holds his own long-lost shadow flying up and 
down, filling with ore the well-known money- 
bag of the former Peter. He takes his opportunity, 
seizes the arm, and, while hearing the hateful voice 
of our former acquaintance, ‘‘ The Grey Man,” 
and feeling him likewise clutching at the other arm 
of the unhappy shadow, pulls for it as for his life, 
and the two pull with such vigour that it is torn in 
half, For the present each must content himself 
with so much and no more. How Schlemihl sub- 
sequently lost his share thereof and ultimately re- 
gained the whole, we leave to those of our readers 
to ascertain who may think it worth their while. 
For ourselves we must confess to have found the 
Heimkehr uncommonly heavy, and those who take 
it up expecting or hoping to have any continuation 
ofthe popular Peter Schlemihi, will be sadly dis- 
appointed. Nevertheless, it is not without clever- 
ness; but that is not the only requisite in him who 
claims the mantle of Chamisso. The numberless 
verses 80 liberally distributed through the volume 
are no improvement to it, and the story introduced 
at the end ought to have been omitted altogether, 
or else not carried quite so far. 








Schism and Repentance; a Subject in Season. 
By JosepH Fearn. London, 1844. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Ons of aclass of books to which we feel a great 
aversion, namely, controversial fiction. The recipe 
for a work of this sort is extremely simple. Take 
ahero or heroine, send him or her (as an error, of 
course) into the sect or party it is your purpose to 
abuse; there throw your youth among scenes 
of secret profligacy and vice hidden under the 
veil of outward sanctity. Paint the mem- 
bers of the opposite faction as black as your ink 
steeped in gall, and your pen guided by male- 
volence, will enable you. Just as your pupil is on 
the verge of destruction, body and soul, he or she 
must be, by some strange accident, thrown into the 
society of some person of your own party, by 
whose paternal exhortations, combined with the 
palpable contrast between the angelic virtues of all 
your sect or party and the vices of all your oppo- 
nents, your protégé is snatched from destruction and 
becomes a good creature ever after. Season this plot 
plentifully with abuse of the one and praise of the 
other, and you have what has been somewhat 
blasphemously called a religious novel. 


Such has been the recipe adopted by Mr. Fearn. 
His Schism and Repentance is the story of a clever 
fellow who dares to think for himself and to tell 
others to think ; who forms societies for discussion, 
patronizes and even lectures at mechanics’ institu- 
tions; and, as the author implies, in consequence 
of these grievous sins, loses caste in society, then 
self-respect ; then becomes vicious ; then is ruined 
in fortune, but is restored to the bosom of Mr. 
Fearn’s sect and party through the exhortations of 
& good clergyman, who visits him in prison. Such 
18 the substance of this fiction, and itis written with 


aweak arm, as it i i : 
waa ee eee 








The Wilfulness of Woman. By the Authoress of 
The History of a Flirt.” 3 vols. 1844. 
Colburn. 


Tae History of a Flirt was a clever production, 
and it obtained extensive popularity ut the circu- 
ting libraries, Why the authoress has not sus- 
ey by this new work the reputation she won by 
itis tad one, we cannot conjecture ; but certain 
rt t the merits which made hef first novel a 
~ hit, are not visible in this her second one. 

’ ra 1s clumsily constructed, and the personages 
ween are too much like automatons; they 
F € air of reality—the flesh and blood of men 
= Women: they are essentially wooden. The 
e pose of the novel is to exhibit the evil con- 
= of self-will in woman—a design which 

wes - and papas will doubtless commend. The 
a who point the moral are two cousins, one of 
™ Marries a good, steady, respectable man ; the 


light as a feather. 


Elopements, deaths, and miseries in many 
are linked together by the thread of the na 


novels, and may be read when there is nothing 
better to be had from the library. 








PERIODICALS. 
The Dublin University Magazine. March, 1844. 
Dublin. Curry and Co. 
Tuts number, as usual, contains a pleasant mix- 
ture of grave and gay, coloured with a strong in- 
fusion of ‘* Orange.’’ Politics, science, literature, 
and fun, each have their representative. The 
‘* Mishaps of Mister Latitat Nabhim” are por- 


as interesting as Mr. James’s novels usually are. 
There is a vigorous and clear summary of the repeal 
doings, to warn the present minister against luke- 
warmness or fear in punishing the traversers, and 
a well-deserved lashing of Lord John Russell for 
his ignorance of Irish history, as displayed in his 
edition of the Correspondence of John, Fourth 
Duke of Bedford. The article on Mesmerism con- 
tains a statement of the theory of polarity as ap- 
plied to the mesmeric phenomena, by one well 
acquainted with the German school of animal mag- 
netisers. Besides these, there are articles on Miss 
Swanwick’s successful translation of Goethe’s 
Iphigenia; on De Lamartine’s last essay in con- 
nection with the educational schism in France ; and 
a delightful lecture on zoology and civilization, ori- 
ginally delivered by Mr. Butt before the Dublin 


much wider circle of readers, through the me- 
dium of the University Magazine. From this last 
we extract a passage, from a deep conviction of its 
truthfulness, and an earnest wish to increase the 
numbers of those who are rendered happy by the 
study of natural history. 


‘* And perhaps it would not be too much to say, 
that those who would successfully labour to make our 
people, generally, students of natural history, might 
produce more important effects on the nature, mind, 
and national character, than many whose names will 
go down to posterity as legislators and statesmen. 
Indeed, the study of natural history seems, as I have 
already observed, that which would naturally present 
itself to men. It is the first business of our early 
years. To acquire a knowledge of what is around us 
seems the proper, or at least the first direction of our 
faculties, and the inquiries of natural history pre- 
sent themselves at once to every mind. And as these 
pursuits are those to which our faculties seem most 
naturally directed, or are those to which our faculties 
are most universally adapted, requiring no great 
powers of analysis, drawing on no abstruse power of 
calculation, they need nothing more for their ordinarily 
successful pursuit than an application of those powers 
of observation and classification in which few men are 
wholly deficient. They fatigue the mind by no diffi- 
cult calculation; they weary the intellect by no 
abstruse investigation ; calling into healthy action all 
the powers of the mind, they overtask none; while 
in our moral nature they introduce no disturbing 
problems, they startle us with no perplexing subtle- 
ties, they harass us with no inexplicable difficulties, 
and lead us to no hazardous speculation, in which we 
have neither fact to guide nor knowledge to control ; 
on the contrary, they beget in him who follows them 
an humble and a teachable spirit. Their first requi 

sition is, that he should be taught facts ; their second 
is, that he should reduce what he learns of them to 
order. Thus do they instruct him in order and me- 
thod, producing in him a regular as well as a 
cautious mind, tranquillizing the passions as well as 
disciplining the intellect, and, above all, they lead 
him directly, and in the way in which the Creator 
himself has willed that he should be known, by a 
contemplation of his work, to have an awe for the 
greatness, and a love for the goodness of God. And 
in speaking of zoological studies in connection with 
civilization, how can I better conclude than by a 
reference to their influence on that which alone de- 
serves the name of civilization—the subduing of man’s 
unruly will to the precepts of virtue and religion ey 
am not one of those who are fond of speaking of the 
effect of that which is called natural religion, as if it 
would dispense with revelation; but yet I do believe 
that in the contemplation of the works of the Creator 





there is good for the moral and the intellectual nature 


trayed in broad humour, and “ Arrah Neil’? is | 
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| money-getters. ; 
‘dawning of that great truth! it tells of the 
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other, a brainless, unfeeling officer, with a heart as | of man ; and where shall we find such striking proofs 
In the metropolis, the quiet | of the power of his providence and his goodness, as 
man is dragged by the wilfulness of his wife into in the wonders that zoology discloses to our view >” 
dissipations he detests ; while the gallant soldier is | 
made the object of unceasing jealousy by his spouse. 


Master 
A series of pro- 


The April number is equally attractive. 
Latitat closes his adventures. 


shapes | mising articles is commenced, under the title of 


: t tog rrative, | «* Glimpses i Sn a : . 
until one is tired of sympathizing, and the curtain | Glimpses in the Mountains.’ There is a justly 


falls upon a second marriage. Some of the dialogues | 


are very spirited ; and altogether, though inferior to | noti ‘ is W ? hast 
: alge : : ce of ‘* Canoy 1 his cs : 
its predecessor, it is superior to the ordinary run of | oa Soe Cee 


felt and rightly reasoned Essay on ‘* Southey and 
his Poems,”’ which will repay perusal; and a clever 


material of various character and merit. Altogether 
the Dudlin is certainly superior to any English 
Magazine, and second only to Blackwood. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Progresses of her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, in France, 
Belgium, and England. With one hundred 
engravings. 4to. pp. 117. London, 1844. 
Wakeman. 

BEAvTIFULLY printed on fine paper, profusely il- 

lustrated and elegantly bound, this volume will be 

an ornament to the drawing-table. It records the 
progresses of the Queen during the last summer, 
and the narrative is told in an agreeable manner, we 
opine by a practised reporter of such events, the 
best newspaper style being apparent throughout. 

Most of the engravings will be familiar to the public, 

having already appeared in the Pictorial Times, 

but the impressions being here taken with more 
care, they appear to much greater advantage than 
in the journal that first gave them to the world. 

Some of them are remarkable specimens of the art 








of wood-engraving, and may vie with the best pro- 
ductions of its class; others are execrable. 
Buildings and inanimate objects shew with good 
effect, but persons and scenery are incapable of ac- 
curate representation. This work will hereafter be 
an interesting manual of a remarkable feature in 


Zoological Society, and now, happily, given to a | our times, and we heartily hope it will receive the 
| patronage it deserves. It offers nothing for extract, 


the events being toorecent in memory for repetition. 








POETRY. 


The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. By Sir 
Epwarp Butwer Lytron, Bart. With 
a Sketch of Schiller’s Life. 2vols. Edin- 
burgh, 1844. Blackwood and Co. 

THE treasures of German poetry are but be- 

ginning to be estimated in this country. In 

the dearth of poet-genius at home, we have 
been driven to seek abroad for the where- 
withal to feed the inner soul that in every 
man, ay, even in those most engulfed amid 
the rude realities of existence, still thirsts after 
the ideal, and will sometimes, at the most 
worldly moments, wander away from the 
paths of business or the pursuits of pleasure to 
taste the holier enjoyments of the intellect, and 
vindicate for the gold-worshipper his loftier 
character of Man. The soil has long been 
preparing in England for the advent of a great 
poet of her own; there is a growing desire to 
escape from the worldliness of the philosophy 
which has been miscalled Utilitarian ; the voices 
which are proclaiming that man has another 
mission here than merely to be clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously 
every day, to pile up wealth he cannot use, 
and die, are lifted up more frequently, more 
boldly, and heard with more respect. Day by 
day brave spirits are coming out from the 
crowd, and declaring in eager and prophet-like 
tones, and with earnest gestures, that God 
wills, Nature hath ordered, and Reason dic- 
tates, that the loftier faculties with which MAN 
is gifted were not bestowed upon him to lie 
uncultured; but that they also—they, the 
more divine elements of our mixed nature, the 
imagination, the wit, the humour, the gene- 
rous hopes, the noble impulses, the religion of 
the mind—the poetry of the soul—are to be 
educated, in the strictest sense of that term, 
pari passu with the faculties that fit us to be 
Heaven be praised for the 


coming of a glorious day. Messenger from 
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the throne of God!—thou at whose holy font 
the torch of Genius is kindled—all hail ! 

But we are still in the shadow of twilight, 
and it is a fitting preparation for the day-star 
that cannot be far off to makeacquaintance with 
thelights of othertimesand other peoples. Letus, 
therefore, be grateful to Sir E. L. BuLwer for 
having devoted his genius to the task of making 
known to his countrymen the glorious ore 
of ScHILLER, whose poetry, like that of our 
own Burns, is the common heritage of man- 
kind, has become a part of men’s thoughts, 
will have its influence upon all time to come, 
and will perish only with the extinction of our 
race. 

At times there have appeared translations 
of isolated poems among the minor works of 
ScuHILueEr, appended to volumes of miscel- 
laneous thymes, or stored in the perishing 
pages of magazines; but this is, we believe, 
the first attempt at a collected translation of 
all his lyrics. The adventure was a brave one, 
and admirably has it been accomplished, the 
many difficulties of the undertaking considered. 
The translator’s faults are obvious. He has 
been over-hasty in parts, evading rather than 
conquering obstacles ; and often he has sacri- 
ficed the meaning of his author to the neces- 
sities of metre and rhyme. He is not very 
scrupulous in substituting what seemed to him 
ahappier idea of his own for that of his original ; 
and we detect a few mistakes in the translation 
of words and idioms which, though they will 
readily be excused, should be corrected in a 
second edition. Again, it isa defect that the 
metres of the original are not always observed 
in the translation ; for, although a strict obe- 
dience to this rule would sometimes give an 
air of constraint to the composition, it should 
be remembered that flowing verse may be 
purchased too dearly, and that the rough 
vigour of an unfamiliar metre will often better 
convey the poet’s meaning than the smooth 

olish of the musical lines into which BULWER 
a“ converted his great original. 

But, with these trifling exceptions, which 
we are bound to take, it must be admitted that 
the volumes before us are an invaluable addi- 
tion to the library. Our language has few 
translations which, upon the whole, have so 
caught the spirit of the original. BuLWer is 
not quite absent in these pages, but he is not 
obtrusive; the image of SCHILLER we see im- 
pressed upon every page, though occasionally 
Bulwerised. The reader will rise from the 
perusal with a very fair knowledge of some of 
the noblest lyrics the world possesses—with 
wonder that they had been so long unknown 
to him—with the wholesome influences of true 
genius shed into his soul—with a conscious- 
ness that a new world of thought has been 
opened to him—with veneration for the man 
who, though he died so young, accomplished 
so glorious a mission—and with gratitude to 
Sir E. L. Butwer for the rich intellectual re- 
past he has prepared, and which here lies 
spread out before him, not to be tasted and 
thrown aside, but to be resumed again and again, 
and made part of the spiritual food to which 
the mind may recur for refreshment when it is 
in danger of being enfeebled by the tug and 
strain of life’s cares—a draught to invigorate, 
when we feel, as our own England’s poet has 
phrased it, that— 


“* The world is too much with us, early and late 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our hours,’’ 


Oh! what a store of rich, real poetry is there 
in these volumes! How genius flashes upon 
every page, as acarcanet of diamonds reflects 
the sun in a thousand hues, and with change 
of view presents ever new glories to dazzle and 
delight the gazer! He, or his translator, classes 
these lyrics under various titles, collecting the 
ideal, he doutiotve, the didactic, each into a 
distinct fold. But the arrangement is arbitrary ; 
it is in name only ; in truth, almost every poem 
in the volumes has something of all these cha- 
racteristics, for it is a reflex of the poet’s mind, 





and of those features his mind is made up. 
Away, then, with such fanciful classifications, 
borrowed from the dull brood of name-makers 
who call themselves men of science. Let each 
of these songs have a name of its own ;_ be it- 
self alone, individualized, unique, claiming no- 
tice upon its peculiar merits; whispering phi- 
losophy to the sage, and playfulness to the wit ; 
kindling the imaginative, charming the senti- 
mental, satisfying the critic, loved, remem- 
bered, repeated by all,though preferred byeach 
for that one of its qualities to which his own 
taste tends. 


Our illustrative extracts must necessarily be 
brief; but the task of choice is difficult, in con- 
sequence of the very abundance of the wealth 
that is set before us. We are perplexed which 
of these many beauties to prefer. At each suc- 
cessive page we pause, and mark something 
that claims special notice; until the scored 
passages in half a volume would feed two of 
our numbers. In such a strait we must take 
almost at random, sure that, though we may 
not be fortunate enough to light upon the best, 
we can scarcely fail to find something that will 
repay the reader. 


What vigorous painting is this of the Dance ! 
and with om graceful ease does the poet, amid 
its whirl, suddenly assume the tone of the philo- 
sopher, and surprise the reader by profoundest 
reflections suggested by the lightest of sports ! 


THE DANCE. 


“ See how like lightest waves at play, the airy dancers fleet ; 

And scarcely feels the floor the wings of those harmonious 
feet. 

Oh, are they flying shadows from their native forms set free? 

Or phantoms in the fairy ring that summer moonbeams see? 

As, by the gentle zephyr blown, some light mist flees in air, 

As skiffs that skim adown the tide, when silver waves are 


fair. 

So sports the docile footstep to the heave of that sweet mea- 
sure, 

As music wafts the form aloft at its melodious pleasure. 

Now breaking through the woven chain of the entangled 
dance, 

From where the ranks the thickest press, a bolder pair ad- 
vance, 

The — read leave behind them lost—wide opes the path 

eyond, 

The way unfolds or closes up as by a magic wand. 

See now, they vanish from the gaze in wild confusion 
blended ; 

Ah, in sweet chaos whirl’d again, that gentle world is ended ! 

No !—disentangled glides the knot, the gay disorder ranges— 

The only system ruling here, a grace that ever changes. 

For aye destroy’d, for aye renew’d, whirls on that fair 
creation ; 

And yet one peaceful law can still pervade in each mutation. 

And what can to the reeling maze breathe harmony and 
vigour, 

And give an order and repose to every gliding figure ? 

That each a ruler to himself doth but himself obey, 

Yet through the hurrying course still keeps his own ap- 
pointed way. 

What, would’st thou know? It is in truth the Mighty 
MELopy, 

A Power that reigns in every step, how wild so e’er it be. 

That with the measure and the tune, as with a golden rein, 

Can tame the bounding strength to grace, the swift desire 
restrain. 

And — THE WORLD’s wide harmony in vain upon thine 
ears 

The stream of music borne aloft from yonder choral spheres ? 

—S* thou not the measure which Eternal Nature 

eeps 

The whirling Dance for ever held in yonder azure deeps ? 

The suns that wheel in varying maze?—That music thou 
discernest ? 

No! Thou canst honour that in sport which thou for- 
gett’st in earnest.’’ 


And what infinite spirit is there in the din 
and clang of the 


THE BATTLE ! 


“ Heavy and solemn, 

A cloudy column, 

Thro’ the green plain they marching came! 
Measureless spread, like a table dread, 
For the wild grim dice of the iron game. 
The looks are bent on the shaking ground, 
And the heart beats loud with a knelling sound ; 
Swift by the breasts that must bear the brunt, 
Gallops yy = ajor along the front— 
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And fetter’d they stand at the stark command, 
And the warriors, silent, halt ! 


Proud in the blush of morning glowing, 
What on the hill-topshines in flowing ? 
‘ See you the Foeman’s banners waving ?? 
‘ We see the Foeman’s banners waving !’ 
Now, God be with you, woman and child, 
Lustily hark to the music wild— 
The mighty trump and the mellow fife, 
Nerving the limbs to a stouter life; 
Thrilling they sound with their glorious tone, 
Thrilling they go, through the marrow and bone, 
Brothers, God grant when this life is o’er, 
In the life to come that we meet once more ! 





ee 


See the smoke how the lightning is cleaving asunder 

Hank, the guns, peal on peal, how they pos Ay in ok 
thunder 

From host to host, with kindling sound, 
The shouting signal circles round, 
Ay, shout it forth to life or death— 
Freer already ene bed eat ! 
The war is waging, slaughter raging, 
And heavy through the reeking ool 

The iron Death-dice fall! 
Nearer they close—foes upon foes. 
* Ready !’—From square to — it goes, 

Down on the knee they sank, 
And the fire comes sharp from the foremost rank, 
Many a man to the earth it sent, 
Many a gap by the ballsis rent— 
O’er the corpse before springs the hinder-man, 
That the line may not fail to the fearless van, 
To the right, to the left, and around and around, 
Death whirls in its dance on the bloody ground. 
The sun goes down on the burning fight, 
And over the host falls the brooding Night, 
Brothers, God grant when this life is o’er, 
In the life to come that we meet once more ! 

The dead men lie bathed in the weltering blood, 
And the living are blent in the slippery flood, 
And the feet, as they reeling and sliding go, 
Stumble still on the corpses that sleep Belov. 
* What, Francis!’ ‘ Give Charlotte my last farewell,’ 
Wilder the slaughter roars, fierce and fell. 
* I'll give———Look, comrades, beware—beware 
How the bullets behind us are whirring there— 
I’ll give thy Charlotte thy last farewell, 
Sleep soft! where death’s seeds are the thickest sown, 
Goes the heart which thy silent heart leaves alone,’ 
Hitherward—thitherward reels the fight, 
Darker and darker comes down the night— 
Brothers, God grant when this life is o’er, 
In the life to come that we meet once more! 


Hark to the hoofs that galloping go! 
The Adjutants flying,— 
‘The horsemen press hard on the panting foe, 
Their thunder booms in dying— 
Victory! 
The terror has seized on the dastards all, 
And their colours fall. 


Victory ! 
Closed is the brunt of the glorious fight. 
And the day, like the conqueror, bursts on the night, 
Trumpet and fife swelling choral along, 
The triumph already sweeps marching in song. 
Live—brothers—live !—and when this life is o’er, 
In the life to come may we meet once more !’? 


We preserve Sir E. BuLwer’s commentary 
upon that which he pronounces to be a para- 
phrase nota translation of Schiller. But by sa- 
ek some untranslatable expressions, he has 
succeeded in preserving the spirit of the ori- 
ginal. 

THE PUPPET-SHOW OF LIFE. 
(Das Spiel des Lebens.) 


A PARAPHRASE. 

‘A literal version of this pretty little poem, which 
possibly may have been suggested by some charming 
passagesin Wilhelm Meister, would, perhaps, be in- 
compatible with the spirit which constitutes its chief 
merit. And perhaps, therefore, the original may be 
more faithfully rendered (like many of the Odes of 
Horace) by paraphrase than translation. 


** Ho—ho—my 6 Langs ! 
Ladies and gentlemen, see my show! 
Life and the world—look here, in troth, 
Though but in parvo, I promise ye both! 
The world and life—in my box are they; 
But keep at a distance, good folks, I pray! 
Lit iseach lamp, from the stage to the porch, 
With Venus’s naphtha, from Cupid’s torch ; 
Nevera moment, if rules can tempt ye, 
Never a moment my scene is empty! 
Here is the babe in his leading-string— 
Here is the boy at play; 
Here is the passionate youth with wings, 
Like a bird’s on a stormy day, 
Toand fro, waving here and there, 
Down to the earth and aloft through the air 
Now see the man, as for combat enter, 
Where is the peril he fears to adventure ? 
See how the puppets speed on to the race, 
Each his own fortune pursues in the chase; 
How many the rivals, how narrow the space! 
But, hurry and scurry, O mettlesome game, 
The carsroll in thunder, the wheels rush in flame. 
How the brave dart onward, and pant and glow! 
How the craven behind them come creeping slow— 
Ha! ha! see how Pride gets a terrible fall ! 
See how Prudence, or Cunning, out-races them all! 
See how at the goal, with her smiling eyes, 
Ever waits Woman to give the prize!’’ ’ 


Is not this delightful? Then, ‘how beautiful 
in design, how excellent in artistic skill of exe- 
cution, is 

THE SEXES! 
“ See, in the tender infant, see two loveliest flowers united, 
Vege. ral youth, within the bud the one to one seems 
ighted ; 

But loosen’d is the gentle bond, no longer side by side— 
From holy Shame the fiery Strength will soon itself divide, 
Permit the youth to sport, and still the wild desire to chase 
For, but when sated, weary strength returns to seek the 


grace. ; 

Yet in the bud, the double flowers the future strife begin, 

How eto all—yet nought can still the longing h 
within, 

In ripening charms the virgin bloom to woman shape hath 


grown, 2s . dite 
But round the ripening charms the pride hath clasp 
guardian zone; . 
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Ee 
shy, 8 before the hunter’s horn the doe all trembling 


she in man as from a foe, and hates before she loves. 
From lowering brows the struggling world the fearless youth 
sod arden’ for the strife betimes, he strains the williug 


nerves 5 
ng and to the race prepared to start, 
Far to the es hin forth, and grasps the troubled heart. 
ervey work, O Nature now! one from the other flies, 
thou vaitest each at last that for the other sighs. 
oe art thou, mighty one! where’er the discord darkest 


m.. 7 the meek harmonious peace, the god-like soother, 


down. 
i is lull’d asleep, day’s clamour dies afar, 
Te ny te etoct and vaied air in beauty comes the 


st aghing through the crispéd reeds, the brooklet glides 


along, - . a - 
the nightingale melodious fills with song. 
pte 3 what poting! heaves thy bosom with the 


mB. and wherefore steals the tear into thy dreaming 
Yer er - 
\ they seek in vain within the charm around bestow’d, 
= be fruit is ripen’d now, and bows to earth its load. 
And restless goes the youth to feed his heart upon its fire, 
Ab, where the gentle breath to cool the flame of young 
” aati 


eivew fey meet—the holy love that leads them lights 


es, . . . 
indail hind the winged god the wingéd victory flies. 
0 heavenly love! thou can’st alone the human flowers unite. 
For aye apart, till thou for aye can’st join them in delight. 


And how full of poetry and thought is this 
melodious murmuring about 


HOPE ! siamese 
“We with the lip, and we dream in the soul, 
— better and fairer day; 
And our days, the meanwhile, to that golden goal 
Are gliding and sliding away. ees 
Now the world becomes old, now again it is young, 
But ‘The Better ’ ’s for ever the word on the tongue. 


At the threshold of life Hope leads us in— 
Hope plays round the mirthful boy ; ' 
Though the best of its charms may with youth begin, 
Yet for age it reserves its toy. 
When we sink at the grave, why, the grave has scope, 
And over the coffin Man planteth—Hore ! 


And it is not a dream of a fancy proud, 
With a Fool for its dull begetter ; 
There’s avoice at the heart that proclaims aloud— 
‘Ye were born to possess the better !’ 
And that Voice of the Heart, O ye may believe, 
Will never the Hope of the soul deceive .’? 


ScHILLER, like our own WorDSworTH and 
Burns, loved to extract poetry from the home- 
liest things. It is the glorious privilege of 
genius to turn whatever it touches into gold. 
Its presence he has himself described in one of 
the scraps he was so fond of scribbling :— 


GENIUS. 
“That which hath been can INTELLECT declare, 
What Nature built—it imitates or gilds— 
And Reason builds o’er Nature—but in air— 
Genius alone in Nature—Nature builds.’’ 


One or two more of these disjecta membra 
of wisdom will please the reader :— 


THE MASTER. 

“The herd of Scribes by what they tell us 
Shew all in which their wits excel us ; 
But the true Master we behold 
In what his art leaves—just untold !’ 


ASTRONOMICAL WORKS. 
“All measureless, all infinite in awe, 
Heaven to great souls is given— 
And yet the sprite of littleness can draw 
Down to its inch—the Heaven !”? 


. THE DIVISION OF RANKS. 
Yes, there’s a patent of nobility 
Above the meanness of our common state ; 
With what they do the vulgar natures buy 
Its titles—and with what they are, the great !’? 


We conclude with a most truthful and ear- 
‘est remonstrance against the warfare which 
‘ur times have been waging against every 
thing that is not capable of mathematical 
Measurement, or conducive to the production 
of vealth. It isa noble protest on behalf of 
mitd against materialism :— 


THE POETRY OF LIFE. 


ae 
Vho would himself with shadows entertain, 
3 gild his life with lights that shine in vain, 
T iurse false hopes that do but cheat the true ? 
igh with my dream my heaven should be resigned— 
i rn the free-pinioned soul that now can dwell 
nthe large em; dire of the Possible, 
y - vork-day life with iron chains may bind, 
tt this the mastery o’er ourselves we find, 
sokmn duty to our acts decreed, 
ty w thus tutor’d in the hour of need, 
How f Nore sober and submissive mind ! 
sh ni Necessity—yet bid thy youth 
lun the mild rule of life’s calm sovereign, Truth.’ 
80 speak’stthou, friend, how stronger far than I; 
Thon po perpen sure port serene— 
+ and straight, a coldness wraps the 
summer glory withers from the scene, , si 





Scared by the solemn spell; behold them fly, 

The godlike images that seem’d so fair! 

Silent the a Muse—the rosy Hours 

Halt in their dance ; and the May-breathing flowers 
Fall from the sister-Graces’ waving hair. 
Sweet-mouthed —_ breaks his golden lyre, 
Hermes, the wand with many a marve! rife :— 

The veil, rose-woven by the young Desire 

With dreams, drops from the hueless cheeks of Life. 
The world seems what it is—A Grave! and Love 
Casts down the bandage wound his eyes above, 

And sees /—He sees but images of clay 

Where he dream’d gods ; and sighs and glides away. 
The youngness of the Beautiful grows old, 

And on thy lips the bride’s sweet kiss seems cold ; 
And in the crowd of joys—upon thy throne 

Thou sitt’st in state, and harden’st into stone.’ 


May the readers of Tue Critic never be 
tempted, in the struggle for gold, to brush 
away this bloom from life, for assuredly they 
will find hollowness and bitterness beneath. 
The surest mode of preserving the freshness of 
their souls amid the depressing influences by 
which they are surrounded will be to hold 
communion daily with such poets as SCHILLER, 
in the original, if they can, but, if otherwise, in 
the pages of Sir E. L. Buwer’s translation. 
By this work he has certainly added another 
to his numerous wreaths, and may he live in 
health and leisure to gather many more in this 
or in any other walk his versatile genius may 
tempt him to pursue. 








The Power of Conscience ; or, the Monopolist, 
and other Poems. By THomas LatTrTeEr. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1843. 

WE cannot understand the sort of delusion 
under which the man must labour who would 
deliberately send forth to the world more than 
300 closely printed octavo pages of such 
verses as occupy this volume. There is no 
harm in writing bad poetry; a lazy man may 
as well waste his time in that as in any other 
of the pursuits of idleness, and when he has 
written he may, unblamed, cultivate the fa- 
culty of slumber in his family circle ~ reading 
aloud to them the productions of his goose 
quill—nay, by a stretch of charity, he might 
even be excused for transmitting the least non- 
sensical of his stanzas to the county news- 
paper, and if they appear in the corner 
usually devoted to such confusions, he may 
permit his poor relations to talk of him as 
“my cousin the poet.” But further than this 
the utmost elasticity of benevolence cannot 
sanction the trespass of a step into the realm 
of literature. When he quits his retirement, 
rushes to the printing-office, presses compo- 
sitor, devil, and publisher into his service, 
proclaims himself an author, thrusts his 
volume into the hands of the critics, and asks 
for a sober judgment upon his pretensions, 
the limit of forbearance is passed, the judg- 
ment he has demanded must be pronounced, 
and execution must be done upon him without 
mercy. ; 

Such is the predicament in which Mr. 
Tuomas Larrer has placed himself. He 
has ventured to print and publish some thou- 
sands of metrical lines, which he calls poetry, 
and has invited the opinion of the critics 
thereupon, and, so far as we are concerned, he 
shall have an honest one. 

But first for the author’s intentions, before 
we review his performance. 

In his Dedication he observes, that the aim of 
the principal poem, Zhe Monopolist, has “ been 
to exemplify the disposition and pursuits of 
two individuals, maintaining opposite princi- 
ples ; the one caressed by a class of society for 
tractableness and for his fortunate advance- 
ment , the other as much avoided for persever- 
ance in liberal precepts and for his rigid man- 
ners.” The theme isa good one. The hard 
measure dealt to all who venture to think for 
themselves in this aristocraticcountry, as com- 
pared with those who prostrate their souls at the 
foot of Fashion, is too obvious to have escaped 
the notice of any man who has mingled with the 
busy world; and a work of intense interest and 
incalculable utility, whether in prose or rhyme, 
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demoralizing consequences, individual and na- 
tional, that tow from this voluntary slavery, 
and to rebuke the servile spirit mw 4 we fear, 
is growing more and more in our community, 
as the difficulty of obtaining a livelihood waxes 
greater with each succeeding year. 

But has Mr. Larrer fulfilled the mission he 
had so well conceived and so boldly undertaken? 
In honest truth, he has not in any degree. His 
work is an entire and ridiculous failure. He 
wants almost every qualification for the poet ; 
his thoughts are common-place to veriest pro- 
siness ; his language is bald and vulgar in the 
extreme ; his ear is incorrect alike for metre 
and for rhyme. We certainly cannot say that 
we have waded through all the three hundred 
octavo pages before us, but we have turned 
over leaf after leaf, vainly seeking something 
that approached to poetry, which might redeem 
the character of the mass; not a spark of the 
genuine fire can we find—all is hopeless in- 
anity. 

Behold a few of his rhymes : 


“ Corruption stalks in high ard trading streets, 
And with bold front rides slow and dares defeat.’’ 


“ Thus, by example, friendly Hope gave vent 
To ardent words and furthered th’ attempt.’’ 


“‘ The second Charles the absolute imposed, 
Fickle to friends and women, stern to foes.’’ 


“ He gropes in ocean! twixt the mighty worlds, 
For filthy oils, for curious shells and pearis.”’ 
But we might cull hundreds of such, Now 
for proofs of his nonsense. 
‘* Nor rare the children know their parents more ; 
By us’rers weaned to serve some plodding bore. 
So will’d to sit where wisdom reigns supreme 
Are honor scions, proud of man’s esteem, 
Than lose the rule, they’d brave dread poverty, 
In Lethe sleep two cent’ ries pedigree. 
To such men name content, expect the sneer, 
Rash ask yourself—what has contentment here? 
Would you a lion’s noble bearing see ? 
’Fore them sing praises to humility. 
And this rigmarole is a fair specimen of the 
work. Our readers will, we think, be satisfied 
by these citations that Mr. Tuomas LatrEer 
is not, nor ever can be, a poet, and they will 
unite with us in recommending him to quit a 
= for which neither nature nor education 
as qualified him, for some pursuit, not quite 
so ambitious, perhaps, but in which he may 
reap more substantial rewards, without sub- 
jecting himself to the ridicule that will attend 
jJecting Sea ' 
him in that which his vanity has tempted him 
to pursue. 








MUSIC. 


MADEMOISELLE FAVANTI. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
S1tr,—The expectation of getting at last some- 
thing like sound and honest criticisms on art pro- 
bably contributed much to the interest with which 
the establishment of Tut Critic was looked to by 
many of its supporters besides myself; and so far 
the work has contained not a little that has tended 
to gratify such expectation. It is, therefore, with 
some regret that I observe a passage in your 
‘¢ Summary of Music,” on the 15th instant, calcu- 
lated to shake the confidence of subscribers in 
Tue Critic’s opinions on that branch of the arts. 
It is rather hard upon provincial amateurs and 
professors that they have so little to trust to in the 
accounts of new performers contained in the London 
newspapers. What with the incompetency of some 
writers on musical matters for the London press, 
the puffing system on the one hand, and the spiteful 
malice of anonymous rivals on the other, it has 
been next to impossible hitherto for musical men in 
the country to form a correct judgment on the real 
merits of an artiste from the reports of the metro- 
politan press. Indeed, it is not too much to say of 
that press, that on general occasions the musical 
articles are beneath contempt. Perhaps Mr. Ho- 
garth’s excellent articles in The Chronicle, and 
also the criticisms of The ‘Atlas and Spectator (the 
latter, however, frequently crotchetty and hyper- 
critical), are the only exceptions. This is not asser- 
tion merely—a glance at musical affairs for years 
past will prove the fact that the London press is 
not to be valued a straw on such subjects—that it 
has inordinately puffed up for a time performers of 





might be written to exhibit the debasing and 


mediocre merit, and sneered coldly at artistes whose 
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performances should have called forth a hearty 
eulogy. I will but name two instances. Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw, when unsurpassed as a contralto in 
Europe, was still ‘‘ damned with faint praise,” until 
her triumphant reception on the Continent made 
the so-called critics of London ashamed of them- 
selves—dut she was always appreciated at the 
provincial concerts. The same, or worse, was the 
case with Clara Novello, whose various and strik- 
ing merits (when shall we have such a combination 
again of quality of voice, pure intonation, refined 
taste, and clever execution!) were usually passed 
over in silence, whilst the soi-disant judges would 
insinuate the stale charge of ‘‘ coldness of style” 
and ‘‘disdainful glances.” Yet she was always 
received with enth in the provinces. How- 
ever, as I am getting on an interminable subject, 
‘* sitorniamo a proposito nostro,’ Miss Edwards, 
alias Signora Favanti. 

It seems from your article before alluded to, that 
she is meeting the common fate of extravagant lau- 
dation at first and unjust depreciation afterwards ; 
but the objectionable passage is the following :— 

‘* Her inimitable powers are her own, and cannot 
be taken from her; her defects are artificial, and 
may be removed by industry and perseverance.’ 
This occurs immediately after your admission that 
“she sings out of tune, and aims too much at 
effect.’’ 

Now, it has always appeared to me an established 
fact in musical science, that correct intonation, or 
singing in tune, is a natural gift, and that if a per- 
former has it not, the defect (and truly a serious 
one, standing on the very threshold of the art) is 
strictly a natural one, and can scarcely be remedied 
by great labour and artificial means; and, if so, only 
partially, for the unfortunate artiste so situated will 
always be, as it were, on the brink of a precipice, 
destitute of the only unfailing support, a correct ear 
(as it is vulgarly called). Here again I would appeal 
to common experience whether my views are not 
well founded. Any musical man may recall instances 
of well-taught vocalists who to the end of their 
career were uncertain in their intonation, while 
** little vulgar boys’’ may be heard any day in the 
streets singing or whistling snatches of airs they 
have just heard ground on some vile barrel organ 
in tones so correct as to satisfy the most fastidious 
ear. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the defect charged 
against Miss Edwards is of more consequence than 
you attribute to it; and if it be of frequent occur- 
rence in her singing ought to have considerably 
qualified the encomium passed on her débit. 

Trusting that these remarks will be taken in as 
good purt as they are offered, I am, Sir, with 
wishes for the success of your publication, your 
obedient servant, M. H. R. 

Newcastle, April 17, 1844. 


oS 
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The Fairy’s Flight; Cavatina. Sung by Mrs. 
C.E. Horn. The words by W. H. Bevtamy. 
The music by Cuantes E. Horn. London: 
Cramer and Co. 

Horn is an original composer ; one of the very few 
whom England can boast. In the lyric, he ranks next 
to Bishop; his compositions being remarkable for 
spirit and invention. Many of his earlier produc- 
tions are still deservedly popular, and are never 
repeated without a testimony of approval from the 
audience, shewn by the silence with which they 
listen, when works of higher pretensions only pro- 
voke a more rapid play of the tongues of the com- 
pany. It is with great pleasure that the lovers of 
genuine English music will hail the return of Horn 
to his native land, after a long absence, and his 
name will, no doubt, speedily become as familiar in 
our drawing-rooms as it used to be. 

_ The song upon our table is a very pleasing spe- 
cimen of his powers; it is a lively, graceful com- 
position, the air being admirably adapted to the 
words: indeed, the subject is so well expressed by 
the music that it might almost be gathered by the 
listener, although he might not hear distinctly the 
following, from the pen of Mr. BELLAMY :— 


“ Merrily, merrily who but I, 

Sporting by night through the starlit sky ! 

F’er ever it falls on the sleeping sea, 

I make the moonbeam carry me. 

To the falling wing of the bat | cling, 
As he circles at evening song ; 

Or in sport I sail on the night-owl’s tail 
As he lazily skims along. 


Sometimes on a feather tossed hither and thither ; 
I ride on the rolling deep, 

And the seamew stares when alaugh she hears 
That awakens her young from sleep. 


Oh! you’d laugh to see how he stares at me 
With his large round eye, 

When he can’t make out as I scream and shout 
Who-—who—who am I? 

I am never at rest, from the east to the west, 
From the north to the south, I fly ; 

My flight, my flight, I take by night 
Under the starlit sky. 


Though we cannot say much for the poetry, the 
music of this song is worthy of Mr. Horn’s repu- 
tation, and we recommend our fair readers to add 
it to their portfolios. 





ART. 


Summary. 
An event which materially affects the pre- 
sent interests of Artists, and, indeed, of no 
small section of the public, has occurred unex- 
pectedly since our last report. Just as the 
committee of the “Art-Union of London ” 
were about to dispose of the enormous sum in 
their hands for the purchase of works of Art, 
all their arrangements being completed, the 
Government, at the eleventh hour, stepped in 
and put avefo on the proceedings, in the shape 
of a premonitory letter, stating that all parties 
engaged therein, if they proceeded to a distri- 
bution of the prizes, would be liable to prose- 
cution. Alarmed at this, a deputation waited 
on Sir George Clerk (who had been appointed 
by Sir Robert Peel to receive them), to ascer- 
tain whether the committee might proceed to 
the allotment of the prizes, as announced, or 
“ must the artists of the United Kingdom suf- 
fer the sudden deprivation of the means of re- 
muneration which had been offered, and for 
which they had been at work all the past year?” 
In reply to this, Sir George Clerk said he was 
sensible of the extreme difficulty in which the 
committee were placed, and of the serious loss 
which artists must sustain if the proceedings 
were stopped ; yet the law-officers of the Crown 
having giving their opinion that al/ such asso- 
ciations were illegal, it could not be reasonably 
expected that the Government would afford its 
sanction to further proceedings on the part of 
any of them. Inthis case he thought “the 
most prudent course would be to postpone the 
meeting, giving the subscribers notice to that 
effect, and suspend proceedings until it could be 
ascertained whether or not the Legislature would 
protect this and similar societies.” Upon this 
advice the committee have wisely acted; the 
“general meeting” has been postponed, and, 
we believe, efforts are now being made to place 
these associations on a legitimate and perma- 
nent foundation. As regards the Art-Union of 
London, we are especially anxious that this may 
be effected ; for we are thoroughly convinced 
that, notwithstanding some defects of constitu- 
tion, which further experience in its working 
will enable the committee to remedy, there has 
been, since the incorporation of the Royal Aca- 
demy, no association formed in this country 
calculated so effectually to improve the public 
taste and promote the interests of British art as 
this. Though, at first sight, it appeared a 
cruelty on the part of the authorities to permit 
“the Art-Union” to complete its subscription, 
and then, at the latest moment, step in to pre- 
vent the allotment of the prizes, we question 
whether this interference was not kindly meant, 
and intended to force the Society to apply to 
Parliament for a permanent constitution. But 
whether this be the case or not, we admit that 
some such movement had become necessary, in 
order that a check might be put on the merce- 
nary jobbers who, sanctioned by the structure 
of the Art-Union of London, have sprung up 
in the manufactures as well as the Arts, and 
tricked out their lures for the public to the pre- 
judice of a fair and wholesome competition. 
We look forward with great interest to the set- 
tlement of this question; and we call upon 


person engaged in them, to give his active and 
strenuous support to the committee at this june. 
ture, when it is so greatly needed. The novel. 
ties which have offered since our last report are 
the opening of the “ Exhibition of the Ne» 
Society of Painters in Water Colours” ( 
which a brief notice will be found below) 
and that of “The Works of Decorative Ar,” 
under her Majesty’s Commission. Upon the 
latter we reserve comment for a future number 
Of the attractions previously before the 
public, we may announce the removal of the 
Prize Cartoons to the Cosmorama, in Regent. 
street. The magical and interesting dioram, 
of the churches of St. Ouen, at Rouen, and 
Nétre Dame, at Paris, will abundantly repay 
visit ; and we must remark of the grand anj 
effective panorama of Hong Kong, that the sane. 
tion of the public,who havefilled the great circle 
from morning to night, has fully borne out 
the favourable opinions we expressed of it ing 
former number of this journal. 


—_—=——— 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS, 53, PALL MALL, 


Tue tenth exhibition of this Society was opened 
on the 22nd ult. Its catalogue numbers three hun. 
dred and twenty-four drawings, which, taken col. 
lectively, form perhaps the least unequal exhibition 
as regards talent we remember to have seen. Out 
of these, of course, not a few stand distinguished by 
their excellence; on the other hand, there are less 
than usual below mediocrity; therefore, on the 
whole, we believe the Society has advanced, and we 
congratulate its members accordingly. 

Generally speaking, the water-colour exhibitions, 
though of less pretensions than the others, contain 
charms which are better understood and valued by 
the public. The simplicity and natural beauty of the 
subjects which the artists for the most part select, 
the absence of ridiculous attempts at the sublime 
which elsewhere too frequently offend us, the paucity 
of staring vulgar portraits, and, lastly, the airiness 
and transparency which seem exclusively to result 
from the use of water as a vehicle, all contribute 
to the production of this favourable circumstance. 

The advance that has been made in the chemical 
and mechanical departments of oil-painting during 
the past three centuries—in fact, from the first 
practice of the art to the present day,—does not equal 
that which has been achieved in water-colours in 
the last thirty years. To be convinced of this, the 
reader has need only to compare the quaint yet 
admirable picture by Van Eyck in the Nation 
Gallery with a modern oil-painting, and then place 
in juxtaposition a water-colour drawing, made before 
the secret of rubbing-up was known or soft colours 
used, and a masterpiece in water by a modernartist, 
and, quickly perceiving the difference, he will assent 
to this opinion. Contrasted with the drawings of 
the present day, the old water-colours look washy, 
woolly, and weak, while the former are remarkable 
for their force and spirit. : 

It is a matter for regret to us that our space In 
this number precludes the possibility of giving, % 
we could have wished, a full critique on this x 
hibition ; we must, therefore, be content to make 
a passing notice of the works which chiefly caught 
our attention. 

No. 26. Joan of Arc, while engaged in the str- 
vile offices as a Menial at an inn, ruminating «po 
the distressing state of France. E. Corbould.— 
This is a touching and an admirable drawing. The 
heroic maid is watering horses at a river ; her figire 
is lovely, her countenance full of expression. The 
composition, though it might have been better, # 
without serious blemish, the colour throughout har- 
monious and clear, and the finish is exquisite. This 
charming work has been purchased, we heat, by 
Prince Albert. 

No. 42. Old Houses, being part of the Gale 
House of Bermondsey Abbey. J. W. Avchet—A 
picturesque subject handled in a masterly way- The 
effect is skilfully thrown in, and the grouping of the 
figures and accessories is good. 

No. 66. The last moments of Andree Zurbara, 
the celebrated Spanish Painter. L. Haghe— 
Here is one of the most valuable attractions which 
the gallery this year presents. Its chief charit- 
teristics are originality and power. The spectator 
sees at a glance it was a mind of no common rs? 








every lover of the Arts, and every professional 





that conceived this scene, and a band of superior 
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mn odied it. S rted in his bed 

‘ mbodied it. Su ed in his 
canning th’ arbaran. bas fallen ea en tb. ston 
by ge ee on the wall a head of Christ ex- 
wd by which he made known to those sur- 
we fog him (into whose hands he had come sud- 
ne and speechless to die) who he was, and that 
the yertion of the physician that he was mad 
1s untrue. ‘The entire composition of this 
eal is perfect ; the variety of countenance and 
Paractet in the monks, all of whom are impressed 
sith an awful interest in the spectacle before them, 
‘. remarkable, while the introduction and manage- 
watel the accessories, and the richness and har- 
nony of the colouring, add greatly to the value of 
this striking picture. 

No. 84. A Halt in the Nubian Desert. Henry 
Warren.—There are few who look at this sultry 
drawing, though they may never have visited south- 
em climes, but will feel that it must have been an 
xctual transcript from nature. The light is won- 
derfully vivid ; and the character of the swarthy 
Nubians, both in feature and costume, is ably por- 
trayed. On the grouping of the figures and camels, 
however, we cannot compliment the artist; it is 
less picturesque by far than it could evidently have 
been made. 

No, 92. Brighton Fishing-boats going out. E. 
Duncan.—There are freshness and space in this 
drawing ; the water, however, in the immediate 
foreground shews more of reflection and less of 
transparency than it should. 


No. 101. The Britons deploring the Departure 
of the last Roman Legion. E. Corbould.—A 
powerful drawing. The sun has set, and the last of 
the Roman Legions has left the British shore. The 
Britons, who watch their departure with regretful 
eyes, are ably grouped ; there is a government about 
the lines that adds greatly to the charm of the com- 
position. The foremost female, kneeling with 
clasped hands, is full of matronly grace and loveli- 
ness. Here, and indeed in the Joan of Arc, the 
landscape portion of the picture is truthfully and 
forcibly painted. 

No. 105. Summer, and No. 301. Autumn. H. 
Jutsum.—A pair of clever landscapes that will tell 
with every spectator from their truthfulness to 
nature, 

No. 113. Dresden. T. S. Boys.—A chilly, heavy 
drawing—purple in colour, and grossly incorrect in 
perspective. 

No. 123. Love. J. J. Jenkins.—There is a sweet 
ettiment in this picture. The figure of the girl is 
very beautiful; the drawing and colour equally 

ect. 

No. 133. Gateway at Allington Castle, Kent. 
E.H. Wehnert.—Though extremely simple in de- 
tail, this forms a picturesque subject ; the shadows 
ure transparent, and the light is vivid. 


No. 142. Captain Macheath betrayed by his 
Mistresses. John Absolon.—This composition, 
though not unpleasing at a first glance, on close 
inspection will be found sadly defective. It has 
the usual preponderance of red, which generally 
prevails in this artist’s work. The female raising 
the glass, at the left end of the table, is manifestly 
borrowed from Maclise. In some parts the draw- 
ing is vile; for instance, the head over the left 
shoulder of the hero, which could hardly have been 
worse. In No. 87, Turf-gatherers, this artist has 
been gteatly more successful ; in our opinion, this 
sthe best of his drawings—it has a breezy fresh- 
tess In it quite exhilarating. 

No 146. A Pic-nic, Powis Castle. D. Cox, 
a. very creditable drawing, the grouping of 
bs figures good, the opposition of colour judicious ; 

e effects, however, are not so artistically managed 
*s could be wished, and the massing and detail of 
the foliage are too methodical. 


a 195. Entrance to an old Prussian Town; 
n . 0. 222. Scene on the Borders of Dartmoor. 
ws — these highly-meritorious pictures 
Naps wee attention, confident that they will 
t . worthy of it by every one who inspects 
lad he first is a snow scene, with a covered 
i advancing along the road, and the wintry 
“te = behind a town and shedding a faint tone 
Pte “0 This truthful drawing has been pur- 
compel er Majesty. The second is a wild nook, 
remarkable — and trees, and water. Both are 
of tein ms or their force, the skilful management 
mies fa: and the strikingly picturesque cha- 
No, 201 e objects they embrace. 
Arh el The Eyrie of the Sea-Eagle. J. W. 
Ast =1y this drawing the artist has been very 





successful. The characteristic attitude of the sitting varia, 
bird, and the flight of the other, have been happily Germany, 


conveyed. 
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he received orders from all parts of 
Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, Frankfort, 


v | Vienna, Prague—nay, from Naples, and even from 
No. 217. The Studio of Leonardo da Vinci, in| South America itself. : 


Arisen from the sound 


the Palace of Francis the First. John Chase.— | root of the Bavarian people, he still preserved 
An interior deserving of favourable mention. The | unspoiled his natural feeling, his unreserved can- 
accessories are few but judiciously arranged, and | dour, and inviolable rectitude and fidelity when he 
the apartment is spacy, and abounds with light. | had ascended into the circle of higher refinement. 
The figure of Francis is easy and majestic; that of | Earnest and severe in the fulfilment of his duties, 


the painter, however, is not so good. 
No. 244. The Adoration of the Shepherds. 


mild and kind in word and conduct towards every 
E, | one, alike capable of enjoyment as well as of giving 


H. Wehnert.—A composition deserving of the pro- |J0y, acting together in thought and feeling, artist 
minent place assigned to it. It is painted in a low | and man at once from the same mould, he called 
tone, thoroughly harmonious, and reminding us, in | forth involuntarily in all who approached him an 


more parts than one, of the Venetian masters. The 
drawing, expression, and sentiment are extremely 
good, but in the grouping the artist has not been so 
happy. 

With a remark, that Messrs. Alfred Taylor, Ma- 
plestone, and Laporte, exhibit some superior works, 
we close this hasty notice of an attractive and de- 
serving exhibition; repeating at the same time our 
regret that neither leisure nor space permit our 
giving a fuller and more elaborate notice than the 
above. 

ete 


DEATH OF STIGLMAYER. 
Subjoined is the narrative of the death of Jean 
Baptiste Stighmayer, the statue-founder, alluded to 
in our last number :— 
** Munich, March 4. 
‘* With a heavy heart I now take the pen, in 


| friends, 





irresistible emulation of love and esteem. No one 
could.know him without becoming attached to him ; 
and as his life has given to his name an imperish- 
able glory in the history of German art, so has his 
too early death given an imperishable pain to his 
His remains were interred at Neuhausen, 
and the great concourse of people of all ranks who 


‘attended, testified the high estimation in which he 


was held, both as an artist and asa man.”’ 


We add the following from the Journal des Dé- 
bats : ‘‘ This distingished engraver, painter, and sculp- 
tor carried the art of casting metals to the highest 
point it had ever reached in Germany. The monu- 
ments of colossal grandeur for which the Germans 
are indebted to him amount in number to 193, 
amongst which figure in the first rank the equs- 
trian statues of Maximilian I. of Bavaria, and the 
electors, his predecessors, which have been all gilt; 
the obelisk erected at Munich, in commemoration of 
30,000 Bavarians killed in Russia. [*‘ The inscrip- 


order to acquaint you of the loss which has be- | tion on this monument goes further,’’ says our Paris 


fallen us. Johannes Stiglmayer is dead. For the 
last two years, suffering from an incurable stomach 
complaint, he saw his strength decrease, but still 
endeavoured—if not in himself, at least in his fa- 
mily—to keep alive, with a cheerful spirit, the hope 
of recovery. Since the middle of January, from 
which time he had been almost constantly confined 
to his couch, he occupied himself principally with the 
casting of the colossal statue of Goethe, which was 
ordered to ornament the native city of the poet ; for 
although Stiglmayer had brought up his sister’s son, 
Ferdinand Miller, to be a valuable assistant and repre- 
sentative, still he knewtoo well, from his many years’ 
experience, the importance and the danger of so great 
an undertaking, to be quite free from all anxiety 
respecting the result. The work, in the mean time, 
was no longer to be delayed, and, after all prepara- 
tions had been made, the casting commenced on 
Saturday, the 2nd of March. With alternate feel- 
ings of confidence and fear, the disabled artist lay 
upon his sick-bed, waiting for intelligence, which 
was brought to him every five minutes, respecting 
the progress of the work; till, at length, on the 
completion of the casting, his nephew entered the 
room and took the burden from his heart, by an- 
nouncing the perfect success of the undertaking, 
and was embraced by him with a twofold fervency 
of joy and affection. The friends of Stiglmayer, 
whom interest in the casting of the statue had led 
to the foundry, entered singly into his chamber to 
congratulate him ; and he, supporting his head on 
the breast of his beloved nephew, spoke to each 
a friendly grateful word, and received from each, 
with gentle consolation, the best wishes for a speedy 
recovery. But these were the last words which he 
spoke on earth—this was the last joy which he experi- 
enced amongst us: he laid himselfdown, asif wearied ; 
the breath, which had before been drawn with diffi- 
culy, was light and easy, but about half-past nine in 
the evening was stilled for ever. Thus he parted from 
us, attended by all that the pious confidence of his 
heart, the joy of his profession, the love of his 
family, the faithful attachment of his friends, could 
give, and the memory of the just follows him. 
Stiglmayer, on the 18th of last October, was fifty- 
two years of age; he was the son of a shoeing- 
smith of Fiirstenfeldbruck, in the neighbourhood of 
Munich. He was originally a die-engraver; but 
in the year 1820, during a residence in Italy, espe- 
cially in Naples, where he was present at the 
casting of Canova’s equestrian statue of Charles 
II. he had his attention turned to bronze-founding, 
to which he has been devoted ever since. The suc- 
cess of great and difficult undertakings, the casting 
of bronze obelisks, the monument of King Maxi- 
milian, of the equestrian statue of the Elector 
Maximilian, of Jean Paul at Bayreuth, of Mozart 
at Salzburg, have created for him, and the royal 
institution under his guidance, a widely spread 
and universally acknowledged celebrity ; so that, 
besides the commissions of the King of Ba, 


j letter, ‘for it states that the men whose deaths it 


commemorates ‘fell in defence of their native land 


| (vaderland) !’ At Guntzhurg (and I suppose they 


| 





are to be found in nearly all the other towns of Bava- 
tia) the churches contain tablets to the memory of the 
Bavarian soldiers who fell in the battles against the 
French which preceded the capture of Paris in1814!’"] ; 
the statues of Schiller, Jean Richter, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Bolivar (for Bolivia), and last, the statue of 
Goethe, who was the intimate friend of Stiglmayer, 
and at the execution of which the latter, although ill, 
worked with so much ardour, that two hours after the 
cast was terminated, and even before the mould was 
broken, he expired in the arms of his assistants. Some 
months previously M. Stiglmayer, although he then 
enjoyed excellent health, had a sudden presentiment 
of his approaching death. From that moment he 
occupied himself night and day in preparing instruc- 
tions for the execution in bronze of the statue of Ba- 
varia, of which the celebrated sculptor, Schwanthaler, 
is now composing the model, a monument which is to 
be sixty-eight feet high, and which, after the famous 
Colossus of Rhodes, will be the largest piece of sculp- 
ture which ever existed. Fortunately, the instructions 
given by M. Stiglmayer have been committed to writ- 
ing. They are most complete, and will be of the 
utmost utility to the artist to whom shall be intrusted 
the most gigantic operation of casting in bronze this 
immense monument.” 


a a 
THORWALDSEN’S FUNERAL. 


(EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER.) 


CopENHAGEN, MARCH 30.—The last solemn rites 
over the remains of Thorwaldsen were celebrated this 
day. The body lay in state yesterday, in the room ap- 
propriated to antique works of sculpture in the Thor- 
waldsen Musuem. Here the ceremony commenced 
this morning ut eleven o’clock, with a dirge, com- 
posed by Holst and Kung, and executed by all the 
students of the Academy of Fine Arts. After this, the 
Reverend Dr. Claussen delivered a very beautiful and 
appropriate oration upon the extraordinary abilities 
and genius of the deceased. The coffin was then taken 
down and placed in the hearse, during which the mem- 
bers of the Italian Opera, who were placed in Thor- 
waldsen’s studio, performed a cantate in Italian, 
written by Speratti, and composed by Holst, and 
when the hearse moved slowly away the students of 
the Academy of Fine Arts sang another beautiful 
plaintive song from the balcony of the building. The 
mournful procession was headed by two of the most 
eminent members of the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
followed by about 800 students ; after them came all 
Thorwaldsen’s countrymen—all the Icelanders now 
residing here—and then, almost without exception, 
all the artists in the city. The plain open coffin came 
next, simply ornamented on one side with a beautiiul 
carving of the Fates, aftera design from the great mas- 
ter’s own hand, and a design representing Victory on 
the other. On the coffin were placed interwoven 
branches of palms and cypress, but none of the nume- 
rous decorations belonging to the deceased sculptor. 
On the canopy of the hearse was placed one of the 
last and most beautiful works of the great artist— 
Hope leaning on an anchor, Next came, immedi, 
ately after the corpse, as chief mourgers, all the mer, 
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bers of the Academy of Fine Arts, headed by their 
President, his Royal Highness the Crown Prince, 
followed by all the other royal princes, and 
a great number of the principal officers of state, 
officers of the army and navy, and upwards of 8,000 
citizens of all classes. All the streets through which 
the procession passed, from the Museum to the 
church of the Holy Ghost, were lined en espalier with 
the different companies of trade, with their colours 
and ensigns covered with crape, and they themselves 
in deep mourning. The streets from the church of 
the Holy Ghost tothat of Notre Dame, where his 
last resting place was prepared, were lined in the 
same manner by the different regiments of the gar- 
rison, and the whole distance from the Museum to the 
Notre Dame (about an English mile) was, according 
to the ancient Scandinavian custom, strewed with 
white sand intermixed with juniper leaves. At the 
entry of the church, his Majesty the King, in deep 
mourning, received the corpse, and after the coffin 
had been placed on a catafalque which had been 
erected for that purpose, the requiem was performed, 
that which was written by one of Thorwaldsen’s most 
intimate friends, the celebrated Adam Oehlenschlarger, 
and composed by Glaser. The Bishop of Seeland, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Tryde, then performed the funeral 
service, and delivered a most eloquent oration ; after 
which the coffin was consigned to its last abode, 
during which time the students, amounting to several 
thousands, who had not found admittance into the 
interior of the church, and had placed themselves in 
the churchyard, sung a hymn, also written and com- 
posed for the occasion. Her Majesty and all the 
royal princesses occupied the royal pew during the 
whole of the ceremony. 

The bells of all the churches in the capital tolled 
from eleven till two o’clock, and when the procession 
came in sight, the ‘‘Dead March’’ from Saul was 
performed, 

As was anticipated, Thorwaldsen has left nearly all 
his property, which is more considerable than was 
supposed, to the museum that bears his name. 

A monument upon a most magnificent scale will be 
erected to his memory, at the public expense, for 
which subscription lists have already been opened, 
headed by his Majesty with the munificent sum of 
25,000 dollars. 

——~p———- 


THE BUILDINGS OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Wiruin the few last years the prospects of Art 
have brightened up wonderfully ; at Jeast so we are 
assured ; and if we have not as yet got much in the 
way of performance, the promises and expectations 
held out to us are most bountiful. Greatis the stir 
now made about Art, for it has become one of the 
public interests of the day, and has accordingly given 
rise to a good deal of talking, and, occasionally, to 
a little vapouring also. When we say talking, we 
do not mean merely ‘“ talking,’”’? as opposed to 
silence—for in itself that is a good symptom, indi- 
cative of the attention given to the subject—but 
‘* talking,”’ as distinguished from doing, and mere 
fine words, where fewer of them and more of active 
energy would advance the cause of Art much better. 
At all events, that consistent steadiness of pur- 
pose, which is so greatly needed, is not manifested, 
certainly not to the degree it ought to be. While one 
great national edifice is made matter of infinite im- 
portance to the country, as regards the interests of 
Art, another is treated, or left to be treated, as if it 
were not of the slightest consequence either to the 
nation or the public, or, in fact, to anybody at all. 
The new palace of Westminster seems to have so 
completely absorbed attention, that none is left for 
the British Museum. Yet this ought not to be the 
case ; for assuredly a national museum should be 
as noble a monument of architecture as a senate- 
house. A repository of works of Art ought to be a 
finished work of art itself ; unless it is intended to 
render the British Museum an ingenious piece of 
‘* symbolism ’’—the spirit of ancient art within, but 
= animating the carcase furnished for it by modern 
rt. 
The two instances referred to offer a most singu- 
lar contrast in almost every respect ; of prodigality 
on the one hand, opposed to parsimony on the 
other ; of sullen indifference by the side of feverish 
and fidgetty excitement ; as if it were intended that 
the two buildings should represent the zenith and 
the nadir of Art among us. Although no one has 
cared to say so verbis ipsissimis, public opinion 
tells us, by the argument and eloquence of a very 
significant silence, that any thing will do for the fa- 
cade of the British Museum, therefore the less the 
subject is agitated the better. So excessive is the 
general shyness in regard to it, so great the appre- 
hension of calling attention to it in any way, that no 


the building, by pointing out the futility of the com- 
plaints, and the injustice of the aspersions which 
have been thrown out against them. All notice of 
the Museum and its intended facade has been en- 
tirely on one side—most strongly expressive of dis- 
content and reprobatory @ J’outrance. The infer- 
ence accordingly is either, that reprobation is the 
vox populi, or that those who would fain, are unable 
to, gainsay any of the forcible objections which have 
been urged by troublesome intermeddlers; and as 
we hardly can imagine the first to be the case, we 
must adopt the other supposition as the only alter- 
native. 

It may be said that the malcontents are so few 
as not to deserve consideration ; nor can it be denied 
that few they are in comparison with the general 
body of the public press. The clamour raised 
against the ‘‘ Museum ”’ has been confined to a mere 
handful of journals—but then of what kind are 
they? Why, precisely those which may be the 
most competent to judge of the matter; quite as 
much so at least as the daily papers,—namely, those 
periodicals which devote themselves more especially 
to architecture and the fine arts. It may be that 
these journals are of limited circulation, and that 
the public concern themselves very little, if at all, 
about the subjects they treat of or the interests they 
discuss. The question then becomes—why should 
there be so much chanticleering and cock-crowing 
about Art,—its moralizing influences, and a good deal 
besides, in a rather ordinary clap-trap strain,—if our 
sayings point one way and our doings another? 
Either greatly exaggerated importance is attached 
to some public undertakings, or in regard to others 
there is very culpable negligence and remissness. 

As far as the public are at all concerned or pur- 
pose to be benefited, we conceive they are greatly 
more interested in the British Museum than in the 
palace of Westminster, for the latter edifice can 
never be much more than nominally their property, 
—as one set apart for public business; whereas the 
other is expressly and exclusively for the immediate 
use and benefit of all classes. It is theirs in the 
strictest sense of the term. The British Museum 
is open to all; it is visited by some hundreds of 
thousands of persons—residents, strangers from the 
country, and foreigners—in the course of each year : 
it is so far one of the most prominent points in the 
metropolis, and should accordingly be rendered one 
of its noblest architectural features and ornaments. 
Instead of at all lagging behind the improved taste 
of the present day in architecture, all pains ought 
to be taken to render it as much in advance of it as 
possible. How far this is likely to be the case may 
now be judged by what is actually in progress ; and 
of which the best that can be said is, that it is cal- 
culated to avert disappointment by preparing us for 
the very worst. With this remark we will here 
pause, reserving till some other opportunity that 
more detailed criticism on the building and its in- 
tended facades, for which we have not now left our- 
selves room. 
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A Series of Compositions from the Liturgy. By 
Joun Bett, Sculptor. No. VI. 1844. Long- 
man and Co. 

Tuts number completes the very beautiful series of 
compositions, whose progress we have traced from 
the beginning, with an interest increased by the 
amount of original genius we discovered in them ; 
and heartily do we congratulate Mr. BeLt upon 
the title which he has here established to be ac- 
counted one of the ablest designers of our time. 
We hope that ere long an opportunity will be af- 
forded him by some of the many sacred edifices, 
now in progress of erection throughout the country, 
to embody these remarkable outlines in marble. 
The first of the compositions in the number 
before us is an illustration of the sentence, ‘‘ Be- 
cause there is none other that fighteth for us but 
only thou, O God.”’ There isin it spirit and energy, 
but we do not like the design. The next is more 
to our taste—‘* Defend us from all perils and 
dangers of this night” is a charming group. A 
child is nestling in the bosom of its sleeping mother, 
and above them hover two angels, whose forms are 
aérial. ‘‘ The Benediction”’ is clever, but too 
much like three or four others in the series, and 
the same objection applies to the following one, 
‘‘ Reading the First Lesson ;’’ but in this some 
new objects are introduced, and the air of attentive 





one has ventured to vindicate either the architect or 


listening is admirably displayed in the countenances 


and attitudes of the congregation. There is 


into Temptation.” The female figure in the for, 
ground is exquisite—its pose perfect. “ The py, 
surrection of the Body’’ would make a fine com, 
position for a tomb. The ascending figures ar 
manifestly floating upwards, and the group jg alt, 
gether composed with artistic skill. We now tak. 
leave of Mr. Bell with regret, hoping next to noticg 
the completion of the works here designed. 


eee 
CHIT-CHAT ON ART. 


PATENT PARQUETAGE, OR INLAID Wonrk,~4 
very ingenious application of this art has lately been 
made by Mr. Austin, engineer, of Walbrook. It con. 
sists of, cutting fillets of wood transversely to th 
fibre, and applying it in the manner of veneers of 
various thicknesses, according to the object for which 
it is intended. When applied on the usual foo. 
boards as a foundation it effectually deadens the 
sound arising from vibration; and by means of a 
elastic cement, of a very adhesive quality, it is equally 
well laid on stone, slate, or other fire-proof materials, 
By this means a floor can be obtained possessing the 
warmth and comfort of wood, of exceeding durability, 
fire-proof, and without noise. We have seen some 
specimens of this invention, which are remarkable for 
their neatness, beauty of surface, and variety of pat. 
tern. The circumstance of the wood being cut trans. 
versely to the fibre secures an extraordinary de 
of durability. We understand that the patent par. 
quetage can be applied at the expense of different 
kinds of carpet—that is to say, from about 5s, 
square yard upwards. Some specimens of this art 
have been prepared and submitted to the inspection 
of the Royal Commission of Fine Arts, with a view 
to its being employed in the decoration of the new 
Houses of Parliament. 


THE SPHAIROBOLOS.—Many of our readers will 
recollect Mr. Park’s statue of a Sphairobolos, or 
Greek Ball-Thrower, wnich was generously presented 
by the artist to the Royal Exchange, and ultimately 
rejected by the directors on account of its nudity. It 
gives us much pleasure to state that this beautiful 
work of art has become the property of Mr. George 
Stewart, of Braco Castle, Perthshire, where it was 
erected last week. Mr. Stewart resided many years 
in Italy with his aunt, the late Lady Drummond, and 
is eminent for his taste in the fine arts. One of the 
first of his acts, after coming into possession of Braco 
Castle lately, was to become the purchaser of the 
rejected gift to the Royal Exchange. While we con- 
gratulate Mr. Stewart on the addition thus made to 
his gallery, we cannot sufficiently deprecate the Van- 
dalism of the directors of the Glasgow Exchange in 
allowing the Sphairobolos to pass out of their hands. 
The Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de Medici must 
have been rejected in the same way, had they unfor- 
tunately been offered to the Exchange ; and it must 
console Mr. Park to know that the reason is of this 
description, more especially since he has found indi- 
viduals elsewhere capable of appreciating the beau 
tiful creations of his genius.—Glasgow Argus. 


The Pontifical Academy of Fine Arts of St. Luke's, 
at Rome, has recently elected the professor of archi- 
tecture at the Royal Academy (C. R. Cockerell, Esq.) 
a ‘‘ Member of Merit’ of their body, in the place of 
the Cavalier Ferdinando Bousignore, chief architect 
of the King of Sardinia, lately deceased. The Pon- 
tifical Academy associates honorary members ad 
libitum, but the ‘‘ Members of Merit” are limited to 
twenty. 


The eminent academician, Luigi Canonica, has just 
died at Milan, at the age of 77. He was the archi- 
tect of the royal palaces at Milan and Monza, as well 
as of numerous superb buildings in the northern Ita 
lian cities. Monza is situated eight miles west 0 
Milan, and is celebrated for its treasure of Catholic 
relics, and was for many centuries the resting-place 
of the iron crown of Lombardy, Charlemagne was 
crowned there with it in 774, as were the Emperors 0 
Germany in subsequent ages, and Bonaparte follow 
their example in 1805. The palace of Monza is a of 
@ ceuvre of architecture. 


—— 
LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, the American book- 
sellers, have opened a reading-room in Waterloo- 
place, where the public may obtain every information 
concerning American literature, and peruse at leisure 
the best American periodicals. Admission is cour- 
teously given to all who desire to avail themselves of 
this advantage. We augur great benefits from the 
facilities thus afforded to the reading classes in bo 
countries of becoming better acquainted with 
other. This knowledge, if it should not beget love, 
will soften prejudices and lessen jealousies. We doubt 
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ment of an international copyright, in favour of which 


Messrs. Wiley and Putnam have already made great 
exertions. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Otello has pleasantly varied the enter- 
im « this disanine theatre; but all the 
ieces now in course of performance there have 
roved such public favourites, and draw such 
crowded houses, that the management has been un- 
able to introduce much of novelty during the last 
fortnight. Gone to Texas is a glorious bit of fun, a 
most laughter-provoking farce; and the splendid 
Baster-piece, Cherry and Fair Star, continues to 
draw, while the less attractive holiday sights of the 
other theatres have been withdrawn. All who desire to 
enjoy an agreeable evening will assuredly find it at 
the Princess’s. It is not our opinion only, but 
that of anybody the reader may question about it 
in any company. The manager of this theatre cer- 
tainly has singular good tact and taste, and hence 
his good fortune. There is no such thing as neg- 


lected merit. 











a 
DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Mr. Charles Kemble is about to give a series of 
readings from Shakspeare at Willis’s Rooms. 

Macready is not expected to return to this country 
from his rh in the United States until September. 
Atthe date of the last letters he had just concluded an 
engagement at Mobile. 








GLEANINGS, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


Tue REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD.—The death of 
Charles XIV. of Sweden has withdrawn from 
the world the last of those sovereigns who filled 
the thrones of the principal kingdoms and states 
of Europe during the French revolutionary period 
and the subsequent reign of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and who consequently took an active part 
in the sanguinary struggle which for a quarter 
of acentury desolated the continent, and plunged it 
in internal and external war. The King of England 
(George III.) died in 1820, and the Prince Regent, 
who virtually governed the country from 1812 to the 
period of his demise, in 1830; Napoleon, the ex-Em- 
peror of France, died at St. Helenain 1821; the first 
monarch of the restored Bourbon dynasty, after sit- 
ting on the throne of France for. nearly 10 years, died 
in 1824; the gallant Emperor of Russia (Alexander), 
whose defeat of Napoleon’s insane expedition in 1812 
first contributed to undermine the power of the French 
despot, died in the following year (1825), whilst in 
the prime of life, and when exerting his utmost en- 
deavours to ameliorate the institutions of his empire. 
The next great sovereign summoned by the stern 
mandate of death was Francis II. the last Emperor 
of “Germany,” and the first of ‘ Austria,’? who 
died in 1835, after an eventful reign of 43 years, half 
of which was passed in wars and adversities. His 
great friend and ally, Frederick William III. King of 
Prussia, survived most of his Royal contemporaries, 
having remained on the throne until June, 1840, after 
areign, equally fruitful in important events, of 43 
a Frederick William TII. ascended the throne 
nthe year 1797, and Francis II. of Austria in 1792. 
The venerable King of Holland (William I.) has only 
recently paid the debt of nature, after passing three 
years in the retirement of private life ; and it is now 
our lot to record the death of Charles XIV. the late 
King of Sweden and Norway, after a peaceful and 
highly useful reign of 26 years. 


British MuseuM.—Some interesting returns re- 
— to the British Museum have just been printed 
y the House of Commons on the motion of Sir 
re Peel. It hence appears that the gross 
tal amount of all receipts from Christmas, 1842, to 
nistmas, 1843, was 37,3141. of which 24,4321. 
arose from sums already received from the Parlia- 
ported grant of 1843-44. The total expenditure 
ng the same period amounted to 35,488/., leaving 
dite ce in hand of 1,826/. The estimated expen- 
be re e 1843 amounted to 37,5261. The estimated 
port a om Lady-day, 1844, to Lady-day, 1845, is 
om” and the sum proposed to be voted by Par- 
Hot n G 37,9871. The total number of persons who 
bf mitted to visit the British Museum, and to 
pr rae general collections, during the year 1843, 
ae to 517,440, being less by 30,274 than the 
- who visited the establishment ia 1842. The 
fore, of visiters in former years was as follows, 
U7 obo 183; 266,088 ; in 1839, 280,050; in 1840, 
929; and in 1841, 319,374. 





The number of! 
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visits made to the reading-rooms for the purpose of ' electric currents being produced by the earth and this 


study or research was about 1,950 in 1810, 4,300 in 
1815, 8,820 in 1820, 22,800 in 1825, 31,200 in 1830, 


| Simple appartus. The currents are constant, the va- 


| Tiation during eighteen months being found to be very 


63,466 in 1835, 76,542 in 1840, 69,303 in 1841,|small. The mechanical i 
: : » 3 in »| le part of the apparatus consists 
71,706 in 1842, and 70,931 in 1843, exhibiting the | of a clock at each terminus, with an index and figures 


enormous increase, between the years 1810 and 1844, 
of 68,981 readers, or between thirty-five and forty 
times more than in 1810. The number of visits by 
artists and students to the sculpture galleries was 
about 4,938 in 1831, 6,081 in 1835, 6,354 in 1840, 
5,655 in 1841, 5627 in 1842, and only 4,907 in 1843. 
The number of visits to the print-room was about 
4,400 in 1832, 5,065 in 1835, 6,717 in 1840, 7,744 in 
1841, §8,781 in 1842, and 8,162 in 1843. In the 
manuscript department we find that 805 MSS. and 
35 original charters have been added since the last 
return. These MSS. include 320 vols. of Syriac 
manuscripts, of great biblical and theological import- 
ance, the greater portion of which were written be- 
tween the 6th and 9th centuries ; 50 vols. of papers 
from the late Lord Kingsborough’s Library, chiefly 
relating to the history of the Spanish [ndies ; a copy 
of Randolph de Glanville’s treatise, De Legibus Anglia, 
not later than the reign of King John ; an original 
writ signed by King Edward V., and countersigned 
by his treacherous uncle, Richard, Duke of Glou- 
cester, &c. The number of deliveries of MSS. to 
readers in the reading-room amounted during the last 
twelve months to 22,207. The number of printed 
books recently added to the library is 11,549, of which 
545 were presented, 2,039 received by copyright, and 
8,965 purchased. The reading-rooms have been 
kept open 295 days, and the average number of daily 
readers has been 244. It appears that each reader 
consulted, on an average, nearly five books a day. To 
tbe zoological collection 21,864 specimens of different 
classes of animals have been added during the past 
year. 


SmoKE.—In the voluminous report on smoke, 
lately made in the House of Commons, by a select 
committee, some curious facts are mentioned; for 
example, Mr. Chandler, camellia grower at Wands- 
worth, states that on account of the great increase of 
chimneys from manufactories in that vicinity, plants 
which formerly might be handled without any bad 
effect, now soil the hands to the greatest extent. 
Among other plants which formerly flourished, but 
will not now grow in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis, are China roses, rhododendron hirsutum, rho- 
dodendron virginium, and many others of the prettiest 
varieties, now quite extinct. Mr. Anderson, the cu- 
rator of the Physic Gardens at Chelsea, testifies to 
the noxious effects of what he calls the ‘‘ bitter smoke’’ 
upon the trees of that establishment, particularly on 
evergreens, and on two magnificent cedars which have 
so long been an ornament to the gardens, and form a 
very conspicuous object from the river. It appears 
that the sooty particles are attracted to and attached 
by the resinous exudations of the leaves, while the 
large surface of the foliage above prevents their being 
washed away by the rains, so that the functional ac- 
tion of the leaves is disturbed, if not entirely de- 
stroyed, 


BooxKBINDING.—We have been favoured with a 
sight of a truly unique and elaborate specimen of this 
art, from the establishment of Mr. J. Hayday, of 
Little Queen-street, Holborn. The work itself is an 
account of the sheriffs of Shropshire, from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the early part of the present cen- 
tury, in large folio, and intrinsically deserves no espe- 
cial notice. The binding, however, is eminently ela- 
borate. It consists of dark red, or blood-coloured 
morocco, which extends an inch and a half all round 
the inside of the cover, on which a bold but open bor- 
der is placed, forming a fine relief to the remainder of 
the inside, which is purple, elegantly worked all over 
in sexagons, running into each other in the Venetian 
style. In each compartment is placed the lion ram- 
pant and fleur de lis alternately, producing a very 
chaste but dazzling effect. The back consists of 
sexagons inlaid with purple, containing the lion ram- 
pant and fleur de lis, but somewhat smaller than the 
inside. The design on the outside is a triumphal arch, 
which occupies the whole side, highly enriched, with 
its cornices, mouldings, &c. done with suitable small 
ornamental work ; from the columns (which are en- 
wreathed with laurel) and other parts of the structure 
are suspended the arms of the sheriffs, 70 in 
number, the quarterings of which, with their frets, 
bends, &c. are curiously inlaid in different coloured 
moroccos, which, with the ornamental parts of the 
bearings, have been carried out with heraldic accuracy 
on both sides of the book. Some estimate of the 
labour bestowed on this specimen may be conceived, 
when we state that more than 57,000 impressions of 
tools have been required to produce the work above 
described. 


Tue ELEcTRIC TELEGRAPH.—This is is a very 
ingenious contrivance or invention of Mr. Bain, by 
means of which communication can be made almost 
instantaneously at a distance of many miles from one 
terminus to another. A sheet or plate of zinc is 
placed at one terminus, and a sheet or plate of copper 
at another; the connection between them 1s by 


a 
copper wire, A voltaic battery is thus created, the | 


marked on a circular plate from 1 to 9; these figures 
point out certain letters, or words, or sentences, in a 
vocabulary, and by these means intelligence of various 
events can be cammunicated from one terminus to 
another. The electric fluid operates upon these clocks 
so as to stop the index at the required figures ; the 
clocks themselves being put and kept ia motion by 
weights. There are some other minuter and more 
delicate details in the construction of these engines, 
by means of which the accuracy is better secured than 
in former inventions, and there is a contrivance by 
means of which the numbers are printed, without 
loss of time, on a paper attached to a cylinder or 
drum. The telegraph has been at work at the ter. 
minus of the South-Eastern Counties Railway for 
several days, the plate of zinc being at Nine Elms, 
and the plate of copper at Wimbledon—a distance of 
six miles. The results have proved highly satisfac- 
tory, and established the rapidity and accuracy of 
communication, and the simplicity of the means by 
which it is accomplished. Mr. Bain has proved him- 
self a most ingenious and meritorious inventor of a 
very novel and efficacious instrument. 


PoRTRAIT OF CoRTEZ.—In one of the corners, 
behind a quantity of rubbish, old desks, and benches, 
is the armour of Cortez—a plain unornamented suit 
of steel, from the size of which I judge that the 
conqueror was not a man of large frame or great 
bodily strength. Among the portraits of the viceroys 
contained in this apartment, there is one of Cortez ; 
and in it he is depicted in a different manner from 
that in which we have been accustomed to know him 
since our boyhood, when we first made his acquaint. 
ance in school-histories, drawn as a savage-lookin 
hero, with slouched hat and feather and fenenged 
coat. There is no doubt, I am told, of the genuine- 
ness of the picture in this museum ; and its history is 
traced with certainty to the period of the third vice. 
roy, when the gallery of portraits was commenced, 
It represents him in armour, highly polished, and 
inlaid with gold. One hand rests upon his plumed 
helmet, and the other on atruncheon. The figure is 
slender and graceful. I should say, from the expres- 
sion of the head aloue, that the portrait was accurate, 
His eyes are raised to heaven ; his grey hair curls 
around a rather narrow and not very lofty brow, and 
the lower part of his face is covered with a grizzly 
beard and mustache, through which appears a mouth 
marked with firmness and dignity. There is a look 
of the world and of heaven, of veneration and autho. 
rity. Itis, in fact, a characteristic picture of the bigoted 
soldier, who slew thousands in the acquisition of gold, 
empire, and a new altar for the holy cross. Never 
was the biography of a hero and enthusiast more fully 
written in history, than has been done by the unknown 
painter of this portrait, on the canvas which embel- 
lished the walls of the colonial palace of Mexico.— 
Mayer’s Mexico as it was. 


Co.LiLey C1BBER.—Now, Mrs. Charke, the eccen- 
tric daughter of Colley Cibber, was guilty of an ad- 
venture still more outrageous, in which (not to alarm 
the reader) we will at once premise, that, although 
she appeared without her own attire, she had very 
abundantly borrowed that of another person. Mrs, 
Charke had long lived on unpleasant terms with her 
father, by whom she was treated with just severity 
for her total disregard of all social duties and common 
decorum. Being on one occasion greatly irritated by 
the dramatist’s refusal to honour her drafts, she 
equipped herself after the style of a gentleman of the 
road, and hiring a suitable charger, actually waylaid 
her father upon Epping forest, by stopping his cha- 
riot, presenting her pistol, and desiring him to de- 
liver. The affrighted comedian, to save his life, could 
do no less than part with his purse. ‘‘ Young 
man—young man,” said the dramatist, “this is a 
sorry trade ; take heed in time !”’ ‘‘ And so I would,” 
replied Charlotte; ‘‘ but I’ve a wicked old hunks of a 
father, who rolls in money and mistresses, yet denies 
me a guinea, and has had the impudence to make so 
worthy a gentleman as yourself answer for it.’”’— 
Elliston Papers, in Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


AN ANCIENT RECIPE FOR THE CURE OF THE 
Gout.—The ingredientes for this remedie cannot be 
had withoute a little thefte, but as no one’s stocke 
will be endangered, the sufferer will be contente to 
run alittle riske to obtaine great relief—ist: Hee 
must pick a hankerchiefe from the pocket of a maide 
of 50 years, who never had a wish to change her con- 
dition. —2nd : Hee must wash it in an honeste miller’s 
pond.—3rd: Hee must dry it on the hedge of one 
that was never covetous.—4th: Hee must scent it in 
a doctor’s shop who never killed a patient.—5th: 
Hee must mark it with a lawyer’s ink who never 
cheated a cliente. Applye it to the part affected, and 
a cure will speedilie followe. 





According to the laws of Haco, the foster-son of our 


| Saxon Athelstane, the beaver had ‘‘ his house even as 


the bonde,”’ or husbandman, and whoever killed the 
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beaver was subjected to a fine, as if he had killed a 
man. Jt does not appear that this fine was inflicted 
jn consideration of the uses of the beaver, his fur 
being the clothing of the stately Scandinavian. The 
code speaks expressly of the domicile of the animal, 
and of his rights as an inhabitant. If a bear, unmind- 
fal of the rights of property, should rob a two-legged 
member of the state, he was to be punished, but 
punished only in due form of law. A court was sum- 
moned, by whom the bear was to be tried; and learned 
lawyers tell us that in Norway it is still thought that 
Bruin has a reasonable knowledge of the Danish 
tongue. 


To produce circulation of labour is the great ob- 
- of modern legislation, and that this was prevented 
y the old system of —_ laws, was a frequent sub- 
ject of complaint. Other views on the matter were 
entertained by Edward III.’s Parliament, for they or- 
dain that, with the exception of the inhabitants of 
certain places where the harvest is very late, no man 
in harvest time shall leave the village where he had 
dwelt the preceding winter. The25 Edward 3 enacts 
many other regulations of the same kind, all which 
the labourer was to be sworn twice a year to observe. 
The 34 Edward 3, c. 10, enacts, that labourers and 
artificers absenting themselves from their services 
should be branded on the forehead with the letter F, 
to denote the falsity they had committed in breaking 
their oaths ; and a subsequent statute directed that 
certain fines, payable by the delinquents under the 
statute of labourers, should be divided amongst the 
inhabitants of their towns and villages, who thus ac- 
quired a direct interest in th: discovery of offenders. 


There is always a difficulty in indicating the lines 
separating the provinces of religion, morals, and law; 
the subject of the first being sins ; the subject of the 
other, vices; the subject of the third, crimes. This 
difficulty has been felt by the legislator in almost every 
age, and from the mistakes in which it has involved 
him, have originated many of the inefficacious, more 
of the foolish, and still more of the shameful laws 
which have disgraced the code of almost every nation. 
Almost every system of laws which was formed in the 
middle agesabounds with moral precepts and religious 
exhortations. Alfred incorporates the ten command- 
ments into bis law-book ; and quotations from the 
Scriptures are commonly found in the legal compila- 
tions of both his predecessors and successors. It was 
along time before the legislator could lay down the 
pedagogue’s cap, and before the truth dawned upon 
men’s minds, that religion and morals are not to be 
instilled by ordinances, decrees, courts of justice, or 
Acts of Parliament, using the language of authority, 
or its instruments—the gallows, the scourge, and the 
bayonet. Until this great lesson, so humbling to po- 
litical supremacy, was learnt, the laws of nations 
singularly illustrated their notions of moral obliga- 
tion, as now they only evince their degree of political 
wisdom. 


Tae SHAKSPEARE Society.—The Marquis of 
Conyngham presided on Friday at the third annual 
meeting of the Shakspeare Society, which was held in 
the rooms of the Royal Society of Literature. There 
‘was an unusually full attendance, and the proceedings 
went off with more than wonted enthusiasm, owing 
to the satisfactory report presented of the past, 
and the great promise held forth of satisfactory and 
useful labours in future. The Secretary stated that 
six octavo works had been printed and distributed 
during the past year, and that three were printed 
for the present, beside numerous volumes just 
ready, in various stages of preparation. The expen- 
diture during 1843 was 6641. for printing and binding 
pd _— publications, &c. ; and the receipts were 

931. 


QUESTIONS FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS.—AUS- 
CULTATION AND PERcUSSION.—Q, What is ‘‘ Me. 
diate Auscultation ?”” A. Listening through a key- 
hole. Q. When do you hear the “ blowing respira- 
tion?” A. In certain cab-horses after the ascent of 
Holborn-bill. Q. Give an instance of the ‘* Purring 
Tremor!’ A. A cat in the fidgets. Q. What is the 
‘ Bruit de Diable?”? A. The squalling of your land- 
lady’s last and least. Q. When is “‘ Rhinophony ” 
heard? A. In tossing for champagne. Q. How 
. one performed? A. Ask Deaf Burke,— 

unch, 


Pa AND MA.—Why is the letter D like a squall- 
ing child? Because it makes Ma mad.—Why is the 


letter Y like a young spendthrift? Because it makes Wood, A.—Homeeopathy Unmasked. 12mo. (Edinburgh) 


Pa pay. 
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